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THE THREE CHANCELLORS. 


(> October 26th, Count Caprivi ceased to be Chancellor of the 
German Empire. His resignation was to the full as un- 
expected as that of Prince Bismarck in March, 1890, and attempts 
have been made to show a certain analogy between events connected 
with the retirement of the two statesmen. Such attempts, however, 
seem to us based on a mistaken idea of the situation. 

Superficially, indeed, Bismarck’s fall was the result of just such a 


personal exercise of power on the part of the Emperor as that which 
led to the removal of Count Caprivi. But whereas Bismarck’s de- 
parture followed on an acute conflict of opinion between Sovereign and 
Chancellor in the domain of social politics, Count Caprivi’s dismissal 
took place only two days after the Emperor had refused to accept his 
proffered resignation on the ground that his own views and those of 
his Chancellor were virtually identical. 

Bismarck’s downfall excited less stupefaction among foreigners than 
the manner in which the event was received by the German nation. 
I well remember how, during a visit to London in the summer of 1890, 
I was struck by the surprise expressed by Englishmen of all classes 
at the lack of emotion aroused in Germany by the disappearance 
from the political stage of a statesman who had directed the policy 
of the empire for three decades, and whose personal influence might 
fairly be described as boundless. Even in the Reichstag, which had 
been newly elected some few weeks before, Bismarck’s disappearance 
was barely touched upon. This apathy—so incomprehensible to the 
foreigner—should not be ascribed wholly to the natural stolidity of the 
German temperament. It may be explained as follows. 

So consummate was the skill with which Bismarck had set himself 
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to weaken and disorganise Parliamentarianism in order to keep him- 
self free from the trammels of party, that at the time of his fall there 
was no political body to which he could have looked for effectual 
support. The parties he had attacked with ever-increasing virulence— 
Freethinkers, Social Democrats, and Clericals alike—were little dis- 
posed to mourn over his reverses, while those who had given in their 
adhesion to him more or less, such as the Conservatives and National 
Liberals, were brought face to face with a perplexing dilemma. They 
were bound either to range themselves as frondeurs under Bismarck’s 
banner—a position inconsistent with their functions as the recognised 
supporters of monarchy and government—or to ground arms fora 
time, and await the outcome of events. 

They declared for the latter course, as at once more convenient to 
themselves and more advantageous from the political point of view. 
Roughly as they had often been handled by Prince Bismarck, the 
National Liberals showed a stronger repugnance for this judicious 
neutrality than the Conservatives, to whom the Chancellor had shown 
marked favour during the last years of his sway. The National 
Liberals always inclined to a romantic admiration for the man 
whose share in the consolidation of the empire had blinded them to all 
later flaws in his policy. The Conservatives, on the other hand, 
looked for support mainly to the petty Prussian nobility, whose 
influence at Court, in the army, and among the bureaucracy is very 
great. From this ‘class (the Prussian Junkern) Bismarck had himself 
risen, and from the very fact, perhaps, that he was one of themselves, 
the matter-of-fact Junker judged him more dispassionately. 

Their estimate of Bismarck was based chiefly on what he had done 
for them. Between 1870 and 1880, when their own political ascendancy 
was threatened by Bismarck’s rapprochement with the Liberals, they 
did not hesitate to offer a bitter, and indeed a grossly personal and 
malicious, opposition to the Chancellor. The official organ of the 
Junker, the Kreuz Zeitung, of which Bismarck had been a valued 
collaborator in his salad days, took the field against the greatest 
Junker of the age with an animus equal to that which it has lately 
directed against Count Caprivi. It was not until the ritornare al segno 
of the Bismarckian policy in the eighties was clearly marked 
and substantially demonstrated by Protectionist measures in favour 
of landed property, that the Kreuz Zeitung party once more took the 
Imperial Chancellor to its bosom. But the party is laudably free 
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from sentimentality ; and when Prince Bismarck fell into disgrace 
with his Sovereign—when reconciliation, with a prospect of return to 
office, seemed a very remote contingency—these practical politicians 
showed no desire to indulge in barren political resentment on their 
leader’s behalf; they were rather concerned to maintain their 
influence with the Emperor and win over the new Government 
to their interests. In the beginning their task seemed an easy 
one. Prince Bismarck’s successor, General Caprivi, was, politically 
speaking, a blank sheet of paper. He had held office for some years 
as Minister of Marine, but in this capacity had confined himself 
entirely to his own department. He was so little known to the 
general public that his name is not even mentioned in the fourteenth 
edition of the great Brockhaus “‘ Conversationslexikon,” published in 
the eighties. He had the reputation of being a thorough-going 
Conservative and a trusted confidant of the Emperor’s, and had been 
summoned from active service in the army to his exalted office. The 
Kreuz Zeitung party had, undoubtedly, every reason to suppose that 
their political star would continue in the ascendant under the new 
Chancellor. But their disillusionment was at hand. 

Herr von Caprivi had undertaken a thorny task. His well-wishers 
pitied the man to whom had been assigned the thankless part of 
successor to a Bismarck. His inability to bend the bow of Ulysses: 
would, it was predicted, be most glaringly displayed in connection 
with foreign politics. Bismarck’s adherents awaited, not without a 
certain malicious satisfaction, the entanglement of the inexperienced 
diplomat in the meshes of some European intrigue—an event which, 
according to them, might be expected at any moment. In matters of 
internal policy the new Chancellor seemed scarcely less of a tyro. He had 
formed no intimate connection with any of the great political parties, 
and few persons were discriminating enough to suspect the ex-com- 
mandant of a thirst for independent statesmanship. The general 
opinion was rather that he had merely obeyed the order of his 
Commander-in-Chief in accepting the Chancellorship. 

Yet this man, who stepped into Bismarck’s place under such 
perilous conditions, stood at the helm of State for over four years. 
He disappointed the hopes of some politicians no less signally than he - 
exceeded the expectations of others, and this without any change in 
his convictions, but simply by development of his character. 

The fundamental principles of this character must be sought among 
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the Prussian officials of the old school, in whom we recognise an 
unusual capacity for duty and devotion to the Commonwealth—a reality 
and even a detachment of mind which are far from common. The 
Prussian bureaucrats—to whom we virtually owe the Zollverein— 
acted as the pioneers of public opinion in other countries. They 
cecognised the importance of economic freedom, and strove con- 
sistently to open up the way for free trade. They were peculiarly fitted 
for the task of removing disabilities and developing the German Consti- 
tution on the lines of a reasoned and temperate Liberalism. Under 
Delbriick, who was Home Secretary during the period of fruitful legisla- 
tion that followed on the consolidation of the empire, the spirit of the 
Prussian bureaucracy was triumphantly vindicated in the various 
measures attributable to a Liberal conception of statesmanship. The 
Bismarckian era of reaction, with its pronounced tendency towards 
Protection and State Socialism, began with Delbriick’s withdrawal 
from office in 1876. The more widely Bismarck diverged from the 
paths of the old Liberalism the more irksome he found the presence 
of the steadfast and experienced bureaucrats of the old régime; he 
discovered newer and more flexible talents, whose equipment as regards 
knowledge and principles was less weighty, perhaps, but who, for that 
very reason, were more easily manceuvred, and more readily trans- 
ported whithersoever the master’s changeful activity required their 
removal. The new Chancellor had grown up in the tradition of the 
ancient Prussian bureaucracy ; his father was a legal functionary of 
distinction. As an officer of the Prussian army he had had oppor- 
tunities of developing the good qualities of the Prussian bureaucrat 
under military discipline, and of shaking off a certain pedantry and 
fussiness, the defects of those qualities. Bureaucracy and the army—the 
two powers which have played so important a part in German history— 
contributed in like manner to the training of General von Caprivi. 
The question was whether this semi-military, semi-official training had 
produced a politician equal to the part of leading statesman of the 
empire. 

In the unsettled state of party politics among us it was no dis- 
advantage to General von Caprivi that he was absolutely free from 
political antecedents when he came forward as Bismarck’s successor. 
No former obligations forbade him to enter upon the course marked out 
for him, alike by conviction and inclination. In politics he chose the part 
of a ‘‘ gentleman,” and in his conception of this part there was nothing 
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complex. He followed out his honest convictions, which obviously 
inclined to Conservatism, keeping carefully in the track of Bismarck’s 
policy until firmly convinced of the necessity of divergence, and making 
it his constant endeavour to treat every political effort towards the 
general good with strict justice and impartiality, and this policy of 
fair play and of simple methods, so utterly unlike Prince Bismarck’s 
subtle diplomatic proficiency, was rich in results. The Anti-Socialist 
Law—the attempted renewal of which had landed Bismarck among 
inextricable difficulties—was quietly suffered to lapse by the new Chan- 
cellor. Nor have we witnessed any of the evil results predicted as the 
natural consequence of this return to a state of equality of civil rights. 

The prophets of evil found as little justification in the field of 
foreign politics. The peaceful relations of Germany with the other 
great Powers were not impaired ; on the contrary, indeed, the state of 
diplomatic strain induced by constant attention to bravura perfor- 
mances in the Bismarckian vein gave place to a healthier feeling of 
repose. Germany’s political relations abroad being in this satisfactory 
state, Herr von Caprivi was enabled to give his mind to questions 
of international commerce questions so gravely compromised by 
Bismarck’s Protectionist policy that hopeless chaos seemed to 
threaten them at the beginning of the year 1892. Negotiations for 
new commercial treaties were successfully carried out with Austro- 
Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, and Roumania, and, finally, even: 
with Russia—a result hardly anticipated by the most sanguine. These 
negotiations were of great importance from three points of view: 
they gave a fresh security for the peace of Europe; improved Ger- 
many’s relations with! Russia; made it possible for German export 
trade to reckon upon a maximum rate in its exchange of commodities. 
with foreign countries for some ten years in advance; and last, though 
not least, initiated, by a reduction of thirty per cent., that modifica- 
tion of the German corn duties demanded by social equity. These 
achievements in commercial policy showed Count Caprivi to be a 
statesman of considerable foresight and tenacity; they gave him an 
unquestionable access of prestige, and greatly strengthened his position 
both at home and abroad. But this prestige was somewhat discounted 
by the growing hatred of the Bismarckian fronde and of the Conser- 
vative landed proprietors. 

As we have already pointed out, the Junker had accepted Count 
Caprivi as Bismarck’s successor with a certain benevolent neutrality. 
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They were soon obliged to recognise, however, that in him they had 
no thorough-going partizan. A momentary belief in a fundamental 
community of principles between the Imperial Chancellor and the 
Prussian Conservatives was encouraged by Count Caprivi’s action in 
reference to a proposed reactionary measure dealing with primary 
education. The draft of this measure was laid before the Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies and supported by the Chancellor in his 
character of President of the Chamber. When, however, the King 
of Prussia withdrew the proposed measure, in deference to the general 
consensus of Liberal opinion, disregarding the majority which had 
declared in its favour in the Chamber (a step which led to the 
Chancellor’s resignation of the presidency), a growing estrangement 
manifested itself in the attitude of the Conservatives towards Count 
Caprivi—an estrangement which the development of his commercial 
policy converted into. open hostility. 

Such was the state of affairs when the proposals for the increase 
of the army and the substitution of two for three years’ compulsory 
service were first mooted. The introduction of the two years’ system 
had long been a cherished item of the Liberal programme. The 
conflict of opinions on military questions which agitated internal 
politics in Prussia throughout the sixties might no doubt have been 
averted had the Crown elected to yield this item to Liberal demands. 
But the Junker had successfully resisted the concession, and had 
thereby brought about an alienation of the Liberal party from the 
Crown highly favourable to their own interests. The brilliant 
results of the existing military system in 1866 and 1870 seemed 
destined to settle the question for the time, and to remove legislation 
on this point from the sphere of practical politics, at least during 
the lifetime of the old Emperor William. The Conservatives were not 
slow to avail themselves of the advantages of their position, and 
renewed their tenders of adhesion to the Crown as a party prepared 
to support the augmentation of the army, while strenuously opposing 
any reduction of the term of service. 

Under such conditions it argued an unusual freedom from pre- 
judice, both political and military, on the part of Count Caprivi that 
he should have proposed the introduction of the two years’ system in 
the teeth of the most violent opposition from the Emperor’s military 
personnel. This concession to Liberal sentiment was counterbalanced, 
however, by a proposed increase in the strength of the standing army, 
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which was to bring the question of military reform home to the rate- 
payers by the addition of some sixty million marks per annum to the 
army budget. The most progressive Liberal might, indeed, have 
accepted the proposed scheme without any derogation from his 
principles. Its acceptance would have placed the Liberal party in a 
peculiarly favourable position. The power of turning the scale for or 
against the measure lay in the hands of the more advanced Liberals 
—the Freethinkers. A favourable vote on their part would have 
naturally brought about a rapprochement between the Government 
and the Liberal party, more especially as the breach between 
the Conservatives and the responsible statesman had perceptibly 
widened. But the general opinion of the country was undoubtedly 
against the addition to the army, at least on the scale 
proposed, and the Freethinkers, regardless of the concessions they 
had obtained in the matter of the two years’ term, opposed the 
measure and finally defeated it. The parliamentary struggle lasted for 
about six months, and was conducted with such ability by the Chancellor 
that popular opinion began gradually to acquiesce in a possible accept- 
ance of the scheme. This change of front was obvious enough, but its 
full significance was not realised until the dissolution of the Reichstag 
followed on the rejection of the Army Bill. The result was a crushing 
defeat for the Liberals. The Freethinkers, who were disorganised 
after the dissolution by a split in their own camp—a certain section 
among them having refused its adhesion to the suicidal policy of 
uncompromising resistance to the Bill—lost over thirty seats; the 
gains were chiefly on the side of the Social Democrats and the Anti- 
Semites. The constitution of the new Reichstag was therefore by no 
means such as to rejoice the heart of Count Caprivi. The measure 
was nevertheless successfully carried—a result due almost entirely to 
the personal efforts of the Chancellor. 

To the Prussian Junker this comparatively bald conclusion of the 
matter was by no means acceptable. Much had been hoped for from 
the conflict. The Liberals were once more in the toils, as during the 
sixties. The party which had most steadily supported Count Caprivi 
in the matter of his commercial treaties had been detached from the 
Chancellor and cruelly defeated in the elections. But one thing was 
wanting: the defeat of the Army Bill, the consequent downfall of the 
Chancellor, and the substitution of some genuine reactionary Junker at 
the head of affairs. 
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This hope, as we have seen, proved abortive. Count Caprivi came 
out of the momentous struggle with fresh laurels. His position had 
been so much strengthened that he was at once enabled to conclude 
that commercial treaty with Russia which had been a constant thorn 
in the flesh of the Junker. 

In all these political contests Bismarck’s successor had been guided 
solely by the dictatesof his own conscience. He had followed the course 
marked out for him by the interests of the State, to all appearances 
regardless of the effects his action might produce on the various political 
parties. On the other hand, he had gradually learnt to respect the 
manifestation of public opinion. His successes would have been im- 
possible had he not mastered the art of bringing this opinion round 
to his own side of the question. 

His popularity certainly increased to some extent after the conclusion 
of the commercial treaty with Russia. In the German ports more espe- 
cially, the somewhat chilly respect accorded to the Chancellor was 
touched by a warmer feeling. Dantzic bestowed the freedom of her 
city on Count Caprivi. In the Press there was an evident inclination 
to do justice to the statesmanlike qualities of the Chancellor. But 
this growing popularity of the Minister only stimulated his agrarian 
opponents to fresh attacks on the mainstay of his position—the 
confidence of his imperial master. Count Caprivi seems to have 
underestimated the danger with which he was threatened by these 
intrigues. It is certain that he neglected to place reliable confidential 
agents about the Emperor who would have furnished him with 
necessary indications. 

In the beginning of September, while the Chancellor was taking 
a holiday at Karlsbad, the Emperor went to East Prussia to be 
present at the military manceuvres. At the banquet given him at 
Koénigsberg he made the memorable speech in which, while clearly 
conveying his imperial displeasure at the seditious attitude of the 
Junker, he nevertheless allowed them to read ‘between the lines that 
the past would be overlooked if they were prepared to rally round 
the throne and combine with their Sovereign to resist the forces of 
destruction. 

To resist the forces of destruction! This was a watchword 
which, if adroitly treated, might even be turned to account against 
the Chancellor himself. He had allowed the Anti-Socialist Act to 
lapse, and had opposed a calm judicial spirit to the headlong panic 
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of the Anarchist scares. A conflict of opinion between the Emperor 
and his Chancellor might possibly be evolved from this line of 
argument. It was further insisted that something should be done at 
once, something impressive and awe-inspiring, to inaugurate the cam- 
paign against those ‘‘ forces of disorder” mentioned by the Emperor. 
The “‘ forces” against which most of this zeal was directed were the 
Social Democrats. The President of the Prussian Chamber, Count 
Eulenburg, various members of whose family held posts about the 
Emperor's person, offered himself as the instrument of this policy, 
and drafted a number of repressive measures, of which only one 
thing can be stated with absolute certainty, namely, that they would 
infallibly have been rejected by the Reichstag; a parallel movement 
was effected by a deputation from the representatives of agrarian 
interests in East Prussia, with one of the Chancellor’s bitterest 
enemies at its head, who assured the Emperor of their entire devotion 
to his person, and their readiness to engage in the struggle against 
the forces of destruction. 

Meanwhile, Count Caprivi had not been idlé. He had accepted the 
challenge in the Prussian Ministry, and his programme— which 
deprecated all extravagant measures likely to lead to a conflict between 
the Government and the representatives of the nation—had been 
supported by a majority of the Ministers. As Count Eulenburg 
did not recognise it as incumbent upon him to retire after this defeat, 
Count Caprivi at once placed his own resignation in the hands of the 
Emperor, thus forcing his imperial master to choose between himself 
(Caprivi) and his rival Eulenburg. The Emperor refused to accept 
the Chancellor’s resignation, and expressed approbation of his policy. 
This was on October 23. Count Caprivi then summoned the members 
of the German Bund to Berlin, and assured himself of their support 
in his policy. it was now Count Eulenburg’s turn to tender his resig- 
nation. On October 24 the Emperor travelled to Liebenburg to hunt | 
with a relative of the President’s, and it was here that Count 
Eulenburg is said to have asked the Emperor’s leave to retire, taking 
the opportunity of protesting, at the same time, against the attacks 
made on the Eulenburg family by the section of the Press which sup- 
ported Count Caprivi. The Chancellor was consequently requested to 
formally disavow a certain article in the Kélnische Zeitung, with which 
he had no more connection than his opponents. On his declining to 
take this course, he was suddenly dismissed on October 26, while at 
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the same time the Emperor declared himself graciously pleased to accept 
Count Eulenberg’s resignation. Count Caprivi accepted his position with 
the cheerful composure of a philosopher. He solicited neither place nor 
honours. In a few days he had quitted the Chancellor’s palace for the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva, leaving the world to talk as it might 
choose. It is said that he meditates retiring to the country with a 
favourite nephew, there to end his days in contemplative peace—a 
modern Cincinnatus! Whether he will ever be summoned from the 
plough to resume his place at the head of the State—who shall say ? 

There is something very impressive in the equability which enables 
a man to give up the proudest position in a great empire at a 
moment’s notice without so much as the quiver of an eyelid! Such 
an office was never resigned with more perfect dignity. 

And yet it can hardly be said that Count Caprivi lacks passion. 
Upon occasion he repulsed the open or covert attacks of Count 
Herbert Bismarck, the Agrarians, and the Bimetallists with an 
energy and eloquence that left nothing to be desired. As an orator 
he had not the dazzling qualities of Prince Bismarck. But the clarity 
with which he followed out a train of reasoning, and his dignified 
bearing and delivery, often produced an effect denied to more brilliant 
speakers. The whole man was expressed in the orator. 

Such a type of character is, I think, peculiartoGermany. A sense 
of duty, fostered by military and bureaucratic traditions, developing 
itself nobly and purely under the influences of a laborious life and 
scanty means; a mental adaptability which enables its owner to 
master the intricacies of every kind of work, without loss of indepen- 
dence and originality of thought; a lofty standard of honour from 
which all the temptations of personal gain and petty ambition glance 
off harmlessly ; and a philosophic indifference to outward show—this 
peculiar combination of qualities is hardly to be met with out of 
Germany. But even here it rarely reaches such a perfect development 
as in the case of Count Caprivi. 

If it be true that the old Emperor William I. directed his grand- 
son’s attention to this Prussian officer as a possible successor to 
Bismarck, we have a striking proof of the profound knowledge of men 
evinced by the aged sovereign. 

It would, indeed, be hard to conceive of a more suitable adviser 
for a young, impulsive, and self-willed ruler than Count Caprivi. His 
impartiality and sincerity commanded respect even among the Social 
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Democrats; and the determination with which he protected the 
interests of the community at large against the counter-interests of 
individuals added greatly to the reputation of the Crown, as the head 
and ruler of all parties. 

In the distracted and divided state of parties in Germany, it 
becomes more and more impossible to reckon upon even a compara- 
tively homogeneous majority in Parliament ; and the more pressing 
this difficulty, the harder will it be to repair the loss of Count Caprivi 
as Chancellor. 

A successor has been found in the person of the whilom Governor 
of Alsace-Lorraine, Prince Hohenlche-Schillingsfiirst, whose nomina- 
tion has been received with general favour. The confidence inspired 
by him is, however, qualified by the reflection that at his advanced 
age—he is already past seventy-five—his tenure of office is not likely 
to be of long duration. Abroad, this distinguished diplomatist will 
doubtless preserve the peaeeful relations now subsisting between 
Germany and other Powers. And here he is not likely to meet with 
any opposition from within. Peace with honour is a sentiment 
heartily concurred in by all parties in Germany, however violently 
they may be opposed on other points. Nor is Prince Hohenlohe 
likely to incline to a reckless and adventurous Colonial policy, though 
in these matters he may, perhaps, be found less sceptical than his 
predecessor, who on several occasions made it evident how strongly he 
was opposed to extensive annexation in Africa. The new Chancellor’s 
chief difficulties will arise in the field of domestic policy. Without 
an extraordinary capacity for hard work, and parliamentary dexterity 
of no mean order, there is little chance of his proving himself equal 
to the task of guiding it. And the new Chancellor is not, it is 
supposed, possessed of both qualities. 

The difficulties arise chiefly out of the peculiar condition of parties. 
Germany has admitted free and universal suffrage; she harbours a 
Social Democracy more advanced than that of any other country; a 
Liberal party weakened by internal dissensions and secessions; a 
Catholic party held together by ecclesiastical interests ; a Guelf, a Polish, 
an Alsatian-Lorrainian, an Anti-Semitic faction ; a body of moderate 
Conservatives; and, finally, the Junker party, with their following of 
Agrarians, Orthodoxists, and Old Conservatives. 

The most interesting elements in this motley cosmos are its two 
extremes—the Junker and the Social Democrats. 
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It is much to be regretted that no German Fielding has arisen to 
paint our Squire Westerns. They would, no doubt, differ in many 
respects from the English squires of the eighteenth century, but the 
political instincts of the two would agree. Our Junker are to be found 
chiefly in the Eastern provinces of Prussia. They constitute an order 
of petty nobility which has been a power in German politics for 
centuries past. Under the primitive economic conditions, enjoying the 
support of labour-forces fettered by all kinds of restrictions, they 
maintained a sort of feudal independence, even in relation to the 
Sovereign himself. In time, however, the Junker began to realise that 
their political importance would be greater, and their economic 
transactions more profitable, if they became the servants of the Crown, 
and made themselves indispensable to the Crown in this capacity. 
They gradually possessed themselves of a variety of important military 
posts, and, in time, of a large proportion of such civil appointments as 
conferred political power, and thus became a kind of ruling caste under 
the Sovereign. Meanwhile, however, the great industrial revolution of 
our century had been accomplished. Germany tended more and more 
to become a commercial State and a great centre of export trade. The 
unification of Germany—to which the Junker long showed a great 
repugnance—brought about the closer amalgamation of Prussia with 
territories in which trade and commerce had reached a high point of 
development, and in which a squirearchy, in the Prussian sense, was 
unknown. This combination of influences became more and more 
inimical to the political power of the Prussian squirearchy, and other 
causes of embarrassment were not wanting. The luxury that had 
become general in the households of the upper classes had increased 
the material requirements of the caste which had hitherto ruled, in a 
measure out of all proportion to the narrow means afforded by the 
rura paterna. 

Under the combined stimulus of universal competition, the rise in 
the price of labour, the development of scientific agriculture and of 
farm machinery, cultivation of the land had become an industry which 
demanded not only the whole of a man’s powers, but a thorough 
technical preparation for his work. The typical estate of the Junker— 
often an unproductive property yielding but a scanty capital for 
improvements—was, of course, the first to suffer. Under these circum- 
stances, it is perhaps hardly surprising that the Junker party made 
strenuous efforts to raise the ground-rents—which in the natural course 
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of things would have dwindled more and more—by artificial measures. 
This is the kernel of the whole agrarian question in Germany—a 
question which is, in fact, purely political. The corn duties and other 
Protectionist taxes for which the squirearchy is indebted to Prince 
Bismarck, are, like many other measures for the benefit of the landed 
proprietor (the premium on distilleries, the abolition of ground taxes, 
&c.), in reality desperate attempts to keep the head of the all but 
bankrupt Funker above water. The fact that Count Caprivi neglected 
to follow the Bismarckian precedents in this respect was his chief 
offence in the eyes of the Funker. 

The Junker, it must be remembered, are fighting, not only for 
political power, but for bread-and-butter, and bearing this in mind the 
virulence of their warfare is comprehensible enough. 

In spite of their undeniable political dexterity and their utter 
unscrupulousness in the choice of weapons, the struggle can only 
result in the defeat of the Junker party. Economic laws are stronger 
than all policy and all tradition. 

Whilst at the one pole of our political sphere we see the Past 
engaged in a desperate attempt to retain an untenable position, we note 
at the other the unripe Future, in the person of the Social Democrats, 
doing its utmost to secure a foothold. 

Social Democracy, again, is the outcome of a political movement, 
closely connected, however—as all the more important movements of 
modern politics are—with economic questions. 

Social Democracy in Germany has long cast aside its swaddling- 
clothes. During the twelve years in which the penal laws were enforced 
which were expected to annihilate Socialism, it grew steadily, 
organising and disciplining its forces to such purpose that a fifth of the 
grand total of votes in last year’s general election were given to 
Social Democratic candidates. Taking the average from these figures, 
the Social Democrats would hold nearly double the number of the 
forty-four seats they fill in the present Reichstag. As Social Demo- 
«racy has developed, its characteristics have been greatly modified. 
Persons of the type of Most are almost extinct in its ranks. We 
an no longer justly deny the Social Democrat’s claim to respectability. 
His more serious leaders have with one accord abandoned their 
dalliance with the possibilities of armed revolution ; and the earlier 
and more violent socialistic tenets have fallen into disrepute. In other 
words, German Social Democracy is in course of transmutation into 
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a Radical Labour party, which uses Socialism rather as a means of 
agitation than as a serious political ideal. The growing increase in 
the strength of the party is directly traceable to this modification of its 
more pronouncedly Socialist features. Social Democracy is now the 
refuge of malcontents of all classes, and many an honest tradesman, 
whose flesh creeps at the bare thought of a realisation of the Socialist 
programme, but who is dissatisfied with the present order of things, 
votes for the Social Democrat by way of giving the strongest possible 
expression to his political spleen. The Socialist monster turns out, 
in fact, to be not nearly so terrible when we approach him, as he was 
at a distance. His teeth would be drawn still more effectually if it 
were once decided to establish government on a truly Liberal basis 
throughout Prussia and Germany. But with a Liberal party dis- 
organised and divided, the middle classes—on which it is mainly 
dependent—disgusted for the most part with politics of all kinds, a 
reasonable development of Liberal doctrines could not be made to agree 
with the logic of political compulsion. Nevertheless, Liberalism is so 
unquestionably the only adequate expression of our whole modern 
culture that in spite of the external weaknesses of the Liberal party, 
its internal strength makes itself more and more victoriously apparent 
in every department of political life. 

A perception of this fact must go far to save the Liberal politician 
from despondency. It also explains why Germany, in spite of her 
occasional wanderings into the barren wastes of political confusion, 
has not, on the whole, fallen behind in the march of progress, nor 
failed to act up to her own standard of culture. A further proof, were 
such needed, of the truth of Goldsmith’s lines: 


** How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure.” 


THEODOR BARTH. 





THE CRAFT OF WORDS. 


— art of Writing, like every other art, may be divided into 

two parts: one which cannot be taught, and one which can. 
You cannot teach the Writer to feel life in a manner such as to make 
it worth while that his feelings be communicated to others. But you 
can teach the Writer to communicate such feelings as he has, whether 
worthy or not of communication, by the skilful manipulation of the 
Reader’s mind. For the craft of Writing is based upon the psycho- 
logical fact that, to an extent unknown in other arts, the literary 
work of art is dependent on two persons, the one who speaks and 
the one who listens, the one who explains and the one who under- 
stands, the Writer and the Reader; a fact which resolves itself into 
the still more fundamental fact, that the words which are the 
Writer’s materials for expression are but the symbol of the ideas 
already existing in the mind of the Reader; and that, in reality, the 
Reader’s mind is the Writer’s palette. The Writer’s materials are 
words, and those groupings, larger and smaller, of words which we 
call sentences, paragraphs, chapters, and other groupings for which we 
have no name, but which contain such groupings as, say, paren- 
thetical passages, explanations, retrospects, and so forth ; and it is 
by arranging these that he copies, so to speak, his own feelings and 
ideas. But these words, are in reality merely signals which call 
up the various items— visual, audible, tactile, emotional, and of 
a hundred different other sorts — which have been deposited by 
chance in the mind of the Reader. The words are what the 
Writer manipulates in the first instance, as the pianist manipulates in 
the first instance the keys of his instrument. But behind the keyboard 
of the piano is an arrangement of hammers and strings; and behind the 
words are the contents of the Reader’s consciousness; and what 
makes the melody, the harmony, is the vibration of the strings, the 
awakening of the impressions in the consciousness. The Writer is 
really playing upon the contents of the Reader’s mind, as the pianist, 
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although his fingers touch only the keyboard, is really playing on the 
strings. And the response to the manipulation is due, in both cases, 
to the quality of what is at first not visible: the Reader’s conscious- 
ness, the living, vibrating string. 

The efficacy of any word or class of words depends upon the 
particular nature and experience of the individual reader or class of 
reader. It is evident, for instance, that a man born blind will not 
respond to words intended to awaken visual images; and that a man 
in possession of his sight, but employing it only so far as indispensable 
for his convenience, will feel the efficacy of visual nouns and adjectives 
only in a negative way. Moreover, the experiences of each individual 
Reader will have given some kinds of stored-up impressions a greater 
tendency to reappear in his mind than others; we all know how 
different people will single out different passages of the same book as 
having impressed them. A soldier, for instance, will be more 
impressed by those words and sentences in a story by Mr. Kipling 
which evoke, or can evoke, images and feelings connected with 
barrack life; while a painter, no doubt, will scarcely notice those 
words and sentences, but will feel very keenly the passages, the 
adjectives and metaphors evoking aspects of sky and water and 
moving outlines of figures. Words will be efficacious in many ways, 
and through two reasons; their familiarity on the one hand, and 
their unfamiliarity on the other. A word which is very frequently 
employed and in a very great variety of circumstances, will tend to 
become very wide in meaning and very massive, as psychologists 
express it, in the kind of feeling it awakens; each successive use of 
the word, implying, as it does, a state of mind, a way of thinking or 
feeling, leaves clinging to that word something of that state of mind, 
of that way of thinking and feeling. And in this way the word 
becomes exceedingly composite, something like a composite photo- 
graph ; through the accumulation of different meanings which have 
been connected it will widen out its general meaning, and widen also, 
to the extent sometimes of obliterating all special quality, the feeling 
attached to it. Think of such a wordasSea. It awakens in our mind 
an incredible number of possible visual, audible, sensible, and 
emotional impressions: wide, deep, wet, green, blue, briny, stormy, 
serene, a thing to swim or drown in, connecting or severing countries ; 
moreover, a word which may awaken in our mind, because it has 
been accompanied with so many different ones, feelings of gladness or 
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terror or sorrow. Thus, the word Sea is one of those which 
suggest most, but also most confusedly; and it is a word, also, 
which we probably none of us hear without a degree of emotion, 
infinitely more emotion than, say, a word like Bay or Gulf—but an 
emotion so compounded of different emotions as to be quite un- 
classifiable, and perceptible only as a very vague, faint general 
excitement. These images and states of mind, which a word brings 
up because they have accompanied it, are what I should wish every 
Writer to analyse asa deliberate exercise, unless he is already extremely 
aware of their peculiarities; and those are what I mean by the 
connotations of words. 

I have now come to the point where I want to direct your 
attention to the most important question in all literary craft, the 
question, if I may call it so for greater briefness, of the Adjective. I 
believe that you will find in dictionaries and grammars that the 
Adjective is the word which serves to qualify a noun. I am taking it 
in a much wider sense, and as including, besides the kind of word 
grammatically licensed to qualify nouns, and the other kind of 
word, namely, the adverb, grammatically licensed to qualify verbs, 
every kind of word of whatsoever category which serves to qualify 
another word ; and also, every form of speech, comparison, metaphor, 
or even descriptive or narrative fragment, which does duty to qualify 
other parts of speech or fragments of statements. For all writing 
consists in two processes, very distinctly separate: a process of 
awakening ideas which are already existing, ready for combina- 
tion in the mind of the Reader; and a process of qualifying 
those ideas by the suggestion of other ideas, in order that 
the principal ideas or sets of ideas be not only matched as closely as 
possible with the ideas or sets of ideas occupying the mind of the 
Writer, but that these principal ideas or sets of ideas should lead 
more irresistibly or easily to the other ideas or sets of ideas which are 
to follow. For we must remember always that the business of 
writing is not with effects co-existent like the obvious effects of 
painting, but rather successive, existing essentially in time, like the 
obvious effects of music. I have been pointing out to you that a 
word taken separately, for instance any noun, awakens an image 
in the mind which is apt to be complex and vague, and self- 
contradictory, because every time that the word has been used it 
has been used in slightly varying circumstances, a deposit of each 
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of which has been left, more or less faintly, in the mind. Nearly every 
word has meant, turn about, so many different main calls on our 
attention ; the word Sea, for instance, has meant, turn about or 
simultaneously, an impression of sight, colour, sound, smell, breath, 
and so forth, and what is more, a different kind of impression of each 
of these kinds, so that in order to awaken the particular impression we 
want, we have to cut off the possibility of some or all the others being 
revived. We have to shut the doors to impressions we do not want 
and to concentrate, in a way to canalise, in a particular direction those 
which we do want. 

That which thus acts as a door to exclude irrelevancies, as an 
embankment to concentrate impressions, and again, as a signpost 
(forgive this confusion of metaphors) to indicate the direction of future 
impression, nay, as a window through which to catch glimpses of 
the impressions we are heading for,—this qualifier, adjective, 
adverb, or adjectively- or adverbially-employed metaphor, simile, or 
bare fact, is the chief instrument by which the Writer can rearrange 
the thoughts and feelings of the Reader in such a way as to mirror 
his own. Hence one might take it as one of the first precepts of 
writing that no adjective, by which I mean no qualifier, is ever without 
aresult. You may, perhaps, merely waste principal items, facts, nouns, 
and verbs which are not acting as qualifiers; but you cannot merely 
waste an adjective or qualifier: an adjective, if it does not help 
you, goes against you. 

Adjectives are usually imagined to add something to nouns, and this 
slovenly notion is perhaps responsible for some amount of bad writing. 
A noun is almost always the representation of reiterated experiences 
of a similar kind, and it is always the representative of a simultaneous 
combination of many kinds of impression: it represents different 
modes of perception or emotion, even if it does not represent 
different occasions on which these different modes of percep- 
tion or emotion have been united. This being the case, it is 
most improbable that the Writer will ever want to revive at 
once all the impressions grouped simultaneously under the heading 
of this noun, and I think I may boldly say that it is impossible he 
can ever want to revive at once all the impressions which, on 
successive occasions, have become stored up as a part and parcel of 
this noun. Consequently, one principal use of the adjective will be to 
direct the Reader’s attention to the particular portions of the noun 
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which are to be revived; the adjective will limit the noun; as, for 
instance, when we speak of the stormy sea, or the blue sea, we are not 
adding to the impressions conveyed by the word sea, but, on the con- 
trary, diminishing them. It is probably the increasing richness of 
connotation of nouns, a richness due to the constant addition made by 
every human being’s experience, which accounts for the increasing use 
of adjectives. The very early ancients, the northern writers of the 
Middle Ages, did not require to use adjectives as much as we do, 
because their nouns were poor in significance, had, so to speak, few 
aspects, and they were, therefore, not obliged to limit the significance, 
to select the aspect; similarly, as regards all visual impressions, with 
the writers of the eighteenth century: they did not care for the visible 
aspects of things, and words, therefore, suggested to them but very few 
visible aspects among which to select—a hill was a hill, not a rounded 
hill or a peaky hill, so it was quite enough to say Jill, or at most to say 
that it was a horrid hill ; since to those comfortable, sedentary people 
there existed only two kinds of hill—the hill easy to climb and with a 
bench on the top, and the hill without a bench, and, owing to its 
difficulty of climbing, practically without a top. 

The strings of the piano, whose vibrations the pianist selects and 
groups into patterns, have been arranged to suit the necessities of 
piano playing. They represent the convenience of generations of 
pianists. Moreover, the strings of the piano stay quiet when they are 
not struck by the hammer which the pianist’s finger brings down on 
them by touching the keys; and a note does not suddenly ring out, 
and then another note, quite unexpectedly, because some other note 
has been struck with which they had some affinity unknown to the 
player. But the instrument played upon by the Writer, namely, the 
mind of his Reader, has not been arranged for the purpose of thus 
being played upon, and its strings do not wait to vibrate in obedience to 
the Writer’s touch, but are for ever sounding and jangling on their own 
account. The impressions, the ideas, and emotions stored up in the mind 
of the Reader, and which it is the business of the Writer to awaken in 
such combinations and successions as answer to his own thoughts and 
moods—these, which you must allow me to call, in psychologist’s 
jargon, ‘‘ Units of Consciousness,” have been deposited where they are 
by the random hand of circumstance, by the accident of temperament 
and vicissitudes, and in heaps or layers which represent merely the 
<aprice or necessity of individual experience. They are a chaos; 
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but—what is worse for the Writer who wishes to rearrange them 
to suit his thought or mood—they are chaos of living, moving things. 
For the contents of our mind, the deposit of our life, obey a law 
on which depends all the success and all the failure of writing: the 
law of the Association of Ideas; that is to say, the necessity, whose 
reason is one of the great problems of mental science, of starting into 
activity, in the order in which they were originally stored up, the 
various items united in our real experience tending to awaken one 
another in our memory. But, besides this storage of the Reader's 
thoughts and feelings (or their rudiments) in layers answering to 
the accident of life, there is another typical kind of such storage 
which will give the Writer, in his attempts to rearrange the 
Reader’s mind, an equal amount of trouble, I mean the storage 
by the process of rough and ready practical classification, which 
comes as the result of life also. Let me explain myself: a 
certain shape of house, a certain tone of voice, a certain philo- 
sophical view, a certain sensation of warmth, a smell of wet earth 
or warm fir trees have been stored up together accidentally; but 
the operation of constantly comparing and sorting one’s own impres- 
sions—which the very fact of living, of ordering our conduct, is con- 
stantly forcing on us, and which goes on for ever in the individual 
and the race—may have rearranged these impressions in its abstract 
pigeon holes; that particular shape of house will have been thrust 
unconsciously into the same heap with other shapes of houses; the 
tone of voice, the contralto notes, say, will have been bundled together 
with other tones of voice, other contraltos, and probably with tenors and 
basses and trebles; the philosophical opinion will have been thrown on 
to the other philosophical opinions, and the sensations of warmth, the 
smell of wet earth or warm fir trees, will be somewhere in the same 
box as other sensations of temperature and other smells. Hence, 
there is as much possibility of any of these items of consciousness, if 
touched by the Writer, if made to vibrate under the pressure of the 
signalling word, there is as much probability of any of these items of 
consciousness evoking its neighbours in the dull, abstract order of 
work-a-day classification, as in the vivid emotional order of actual 
individual experience. 
And out of this accidental chaos, out of this rough and ready clas- 
_ Sification, out of twenty different possibilities of storage and neigh- 
bourhood, the Writer must summon up such items of the Reader’s 
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consciousness as he wants for his particular purposes; the Writer 
must select, for the formation of his particular pattern of thought or 
fact or mood, such as he requires among these living molecules of 
memory, such and such only as he wants—not one other, on pain of 
spoiling his pattern—and for this he has to make use of that very 
fact of association of ideas which seems so much against him, finding 
the secret of wakening ideas by other ideas—the secret of putting ideas 
to sleep also. 

It is by this selection and arrangement of the essential virtues (if I 
may use the expression) of words that we communicate not merely the 
facts of life, but, so to say, the quality of those facts ; that we make the 
Reader feel that these are facts, not merely of life in general, but of the 
life of one particular kind of temperament and not of another. 

There are words which, owing to their extreme precision—a preci- 
sion demanding time for thorough realisation, or to their excessive 
philosophical generality, causing the mind to lose time in long divaga- 
tions—there are words which make the Reader think and feel, in a way 
live, slowly ; and there are other words which make the Reader think, 
feel, and live quickly, and quickly and smoothly, or quickly and jerkily, 
as the case may be. Above all, there are arrangements of words— 
combinations of action and reaction of word upon word, which, by 
opening up vistas or closing them, make the Reader’s mind dawdle, 
hurry, or labour busily along. Now, by a law of our mental con- 
stitution, whatever kind of movement a picture, a piece of music, 
or a page of writing sets up in us, that particular kind of move- 
ment do we attribute to the objects represented or suggested by 
the picture, the music, or the writing ; it is no idle affectation, no mere 
conventional desire to make things match, which makes us hate the 
lengthy telling of a brief moment, the jerky description of a solemn 
fact. We dislike it because two contrary kinds of action are being set 
up in our mind; because the fact related is forcing us to one sort of 
pace, to what is even more important, one sort of rhythm, and the 
words relating that fact are forcing us to another pace, to another 
rhythm. Some of the most extraordinary effects in literature are due 
to the accidental, unconscious meeting of a subject and a selection of 
words which reinforce one another too much. Neither the fact nor 
the wording is in itself overwhelming, but the joint action of the two 
overwhelms one. Thus Flaubert, by his enormous abundance of 
precise visual adjectives, by his obvious elaboration and finish, turns - 
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passing effects into unchanging pictures. There is probably twice 
as much adventure, hairbreadth escape, intrigue, and so forth, in 
“‘Salamb6é” as in the “Master of Ballantrae”; yet while the 
personages in Stevenson’s story affect us as in perpetual agitation, 
the people in Flaubert’s great novel seem never to be doing anything ; 
to be posing in tableaux vivants, or, at the utmost, moving rhythmically 
for the display of costumes and attributes, like figures in a grand 
ballet. 

On the other hand, George Eliot, with her passion for abstract 
scientific terms and scientifically logical exposition, often sacrifices 
entirely that evanescent, nay sometimes futile, quality without a degree 
of which life would wear us out in six months. And for this reason 
she conveys a wrong impression of characters whom, considered 
analytically, she understood thoroughly. Thus, Hetty Sorrel, whom 
we ought to think of as a poor little piece of cheap millinery, remains 
for our feelings, for our nerves, a solid piece of carpentering (please note 
by the way how the everlasting reference to carpentering weighs down, 
ruler-marks, and compass—measures the whole novel)—a Hetty dove- 
tailed and glued, nailed and screwed, and warranted never to give way ! 
This scientific dreariness of vocabulary and manner of exposition ex- 
plains very largely why George Eliot’s professed charmeurs and charmeuses 
Tito, Rosamond Vincy, Stephen Guest, are so utterly the reverse of charm- 
ing. They are correctly thought out, as mere analyses, and never do 
anything psychologically false or irrelevant; but they are wrongly 
expressed, although, as I am more and more convinced, and as I hope 
some day to prove to you, such wrong expression is due, in the last 
resort, to imperfect or wrong emotional conception, as distinguished 
from intellectual, analytical comprehension. George Eliot has another 
mannerism which alternates with this to create an impression different 
from the one she is aiming at; for she has-also a little dry, neat, 
ironical, essay style (imitated from Fielding and the Essayists) which 
creates an impression of the excessive trumperiness of human struggles 
and woes (which, Heaven knows, she never felt to be trumpery) ; 
while at the same time she is making the limited feelings of obscure 
individuals into matters of state of the Cosmos by the use of termino- 
logy usually devoted to the eternal phenomena of the universe. 

These peculiarities in the selection of words and their arrange- 
ment, like the even more important peculiarities in modes of exposition 
of the whole subject, are, I think, largely matters of inborn tendency ; 
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they express the Writer's way of seeing, feeling, living much more than 
we think. So that the art of the Writer consists less in adapting his 
style to the subject, than his subject to his style. George Eliot— 
although not one of her books is, from the artistic standpoint, a great 
book—had still, no doubt, a side on which she was a great writer. 
The’ happy passages in her books, for instance the analytic auto- 
biographical chapters (not unlike Rousseau’s) in the ‘‘ Mill on the 
Floss,” seem to indicate what her real field of artistic supremacy might 
have been ; as it is, the bulk of her work leaves a sense of wearisome 
conflict—conflict between what she has determined to say and the 
manner in which she is able to say it, and this because she disregarded 
her inherent peculiarities of style when choosing a subject. Stevenson 
and Pater, on the contrary, seem to me to show, in two totally different 
kinds of work, the most perfect fusion of style and subject. In Mr. Pater’s 
‘* School of Giorgione,” for instance, and in the Bass Rock episodes of 
“Catriona,”’ it is quite impossible to say where style begins and 
subject ends. One forgets utferly the existence of either, one is merely 
impressed, moved, as by the perfectly welded influences of outer 
nature, as by the fusion of a hundred things which constitute a fine 
day or a stormy night. 

Instead of summing up these remarks on the selection of words, 
on the action and reaction which their connotations provoke, I will 
merely say that one does not want to open up side vistas in a narrative 
which is intended to speed through time; and that one does not 
want narrowing down adjectives or definite and highly active verbs, 
in the description of a mood: it must float, wave, and give the notion 
of impalpable transitoriness. 

You will have noticed that, in what I have just been saying, I 
have gradually, almost unconsciously, slid into speaking of something 
much more considerable than the choice of words. I have even used 
the expression “‘ exposition of the subject.” These two merge; while 
still speaking of construction in the narrower sense, I am obliged to 
forestall the treatment of construction in the wider. For it is all 
construction, whether we be manipulating what I called single units 
of consciousness, and the words which bid them start forward; or 
whether we deal with the whole trains of thought, the whole states 
of feeling into which these units of consciousness have been united, 
_ and which larger fragments of intellectual building material are 
themselves ordered about in groups of sentences, paragraphs, or 
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chapters. Whatever we are doing, so long as we are writing, we are 
manipulating the consciousness of the Reader. But why, one asks 
oneself, why should this rearrangement of the ideas and feelings 
of the Reader be such a difficult matter, since all we are aiming at 
is, after all, to awaken in the Reader the trains of thought and 
the moods which already exist in the Writer? Why all this mani- 
pulation and manceuvring? Why not photograph, so to speak, the 
contents of the mind of the Writer on to the mind of the 
Reader? Simply because the mind of the reader is not a blank, 
inert plate, but a living crowd of thoughts and feelings, which are 
existing on their own account and in a manner wholly different from 
that other living crowd of thoughts and feelings, the mind of the 
Writer. We are obliged to transmit our thoughts and feelings to 
others in an order different from the one in which they have come to 
ourselves for one very important reason—that they are our thoughts. 
Being our thoughts means that they are connected with our life, 
habits, circumstances, born of them; it means that they are so 
familiar that we recognise them whether they come out head foremost 
or tail foremost, and into however many and various fragments they 
may be broken. To the Reader, on the contrary, they are unfamiliar, 
since they are not his; and the habits and circumstances of the 
Reader, so far from helping him to grasp them, distract him by 
sending up other thoughts and feelings, which are hisown. Add to this 
that the mere fact of original feeling and thinking, the fact of creation 
in ourselves, puts weigh on in a manner which no amount of merely 
receptive attention can replace. All writing, therefore, is a struggle 
between the thinking and feeling of the Writer and of the Reader. 

These are a few of the facts of literary construction, of the craft 
of manipulating the stored up contents of other folks’ minds, in the 
arrangement of words and sentences, of paragraphs and passages. 
But all the rest is construction also, however far we go, although the 
construction of a whole book stands to the construction of a 
single sentence as the greatest complexities of counterpoint and 
orchestration stand to the relations of the vibrations constituting a 
single just note. It is always, in small matters and in large, the old 
question of what movements we can produce in the Reader’s mind ; 
and what other movements we must prevent or neutralise in order 
that those we desire should have free play. 

VERNON LEE. 


HOW TO MUNICIPALISE THE PAWNSHOPS. 


HE decision of the London County Council, on the motion of 
Mr. W. H. Dickinson, its Deputy-Chairman, to investigate 
the subject of pawnbroking, and to consider whether “it would be 
practicable and advisable for the Council to establish in London a 
system of municipal pawnshops upon similar lines to those of foreign 
Monts de Piété,” is one of the most daring enterprises undertaken by 
this young, energetic, and venturesome authority. It has never 
before occurred to any public body in this country to suggest the 
municipalisation of the pawnshop. The long continuance of a system 
which combines all the evils of private monopoly with none of the 
advantages of free trade, gives the proposal an element of novelty 
which makes it attractive to some and dangerous to others. The 
wide interest taken in the scheme and the welcome which it has 
received will encourage the Council in its investigation into this new 
and promising field of collective action. Opponents there are to every 
extension of municipal control, and the Council has already been 
told that it is not sticking to its legitimate functions in aspiring to 
become a money-lender. The poor man’s bank is not regarded with 
much favour in this country. The necessity for its existence is not 
overlooked, but is liable to be forgotten. Pawning, which is the 
democratisation of credit in the widest sense, has never received that 
sympathetic attention from the community which the important part 
it plays in the lives of the poor entitles it to. The suggestion of a 
Municipal pawnshop sounds strange and unconventional to us, but 
in other European countries the neglect to control the poor man’s 
bank in the interest of those whom it is intended to serve would 
appear an unwise and a short-sighted policy. 

Everyone will readily admit that there is a primd facie case for 
municipal control, and will say that it would be a very good thing 
for the class who pawn. Although many will give the scheme a 
theoretical approval, how the transition from private ownership to 
the municipal institution is to be effected perplexes them, and how 
the vested interests which have grown up can be compensated without 
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a heavy charge falling on the community fills them with alarm for 
the rates. Before I consider whether the scheme is practicable, and, 
if practicable, whether it would be advisable and profitable, it will 
be well to point out a few leading distinctions which exist between 
the Municipal Mont de Piété and the English pawnShop. 

Founded by the Church in the Middle Ages, when the Church was 
the only municipal, educational, and charitable organisation, and 
when the priest was the pivot round which revolved the social and 
political life of the medieval community, the Mont de Piété was 
originally a religious institution with a- charitable purpose. Its 
medizval mechanism has long since been adapted to fit the machinery 
of modern civilisation, but its charitable features remain. Its function 
as the poor man’s bank is not forgotten. : It is either associated 
with charities or hospitals or is made a branch of popular credit— 
by being connected with savings banks. In England and in English- 
speaking countries the system of lending money to the poor, on 
the only security which they can give in times of misfortune and © 
distress, is made a source of individual gain. Everywhere else the 
object is to consider the borrowers and lend on the most reasonable 
terms. The rates of interest charged in this country according to 
the Act of 1872, which was passed in the interest of the pawnbrokers 
and on their evidence, are four or five times higher than is the rule 
at municipal pawnshops on the Continent. Our system has this 
peculiarity, that the interest is referred to always as “ profit” and 
is not regulated on a yearly basis. It is a rate of “ profit” on 
2s. or any part of 2s. on all amounts under ros., which makes 
the interest on small loans for short periods work out at several 
hundred per cent. per annum. In France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, and other countries, where the rate is an annual one, it falls 
lightly on small loans for short periods—in other words, on the class 
of borrowers who are least able to bear the charge. Another fact 
to bear in mind is that throughout the century the rate of interest 
has been decreasing everywhere except in England, where every Act 
of Parliament has added to the pawnbroker’s profit. 

When the London County Council considers the practicability of 
its project, it will not be encouraged by the success which has attended 
former attempts at Monts de Piété in this country, undertaken by 
public companies and philanthropists. The estimable pawnbroker has 
been singularly fortunate in the past, alike in getting Parliament to 
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improve his position and in the mishaps which have befallen his — 
enemies. The example of the Bishop of London who started a 
charitable pawnshop in 1361, was not emulated ; the Bank of England 
never matured its scheme of popular pawnshops, and the City Corpora- 
tion, which contemplated a pawnshop in connection with its Orphan 
Charity, never began business. There were numerous projects for 
public ‘‘lumber”’ banks or ‘‘ Lombards,” Charity banks, and Monts de 
Piété in the seventeenth century, but none of them took practical 
shape. A ‘Charitable Corporation” obtained an Act in 1708 “‘con- 
cerning the settlement of Banks of Lodan upon pawns to prevent the 
great extortion of brokers and for the easie relief of necessitated 
persons.”” The Corporation had a capital of half-a-million, but not 
long after its pawnshops were established in 1719, its cashier, who was 
a member of the House of Commons, decamped with a large share of 
the capital, and the enterprise passed into history as a bubble. The 
Corporation proposed to grant loans as low as a shilling, and to 
charge two-thirds less interest than the pawnbrokers. An ingenious 
apologist of the trade, writing several years later, when other pro- 
posals of reform were made, declared that the lower rate of interest 
“gave just three times the encouragement to idle persons to pledge 
their goods, and if another corporation were to rise up which took no 
more than five per cent. it would give six times the encouragement we 
do to such practices.” 

The next notable effort made to break down “the great extortions” 
of the pawnbrokers was in 1824, when the London Equitable Loan 
Banking Company obtained an Act of Parliament. It proposed to 
advance loans on pledges from 1/- to £10 at ten per cent. interest— 
half the amount which the pawnbrokers charged. On loans above 
£10 it was to charge 5 per cent. interest, with a small charge for ware- 
housing and insurance. A retired pawmbroker, in a pamphlet published 
in 1825, writing on this scheme of corporate pawning, said :— 

‘“While engaged in the trade it had often seemed to me that the 
institution of some public establishment from which temporary loans 
might be advanced at a comparatively low interest would be attended 
with considerable advantage to the community. We agreed to com- 
mence such an undertaking, but it. was found upon calculating our 
resources that we had not sufficient capital to render it practicable. 
A little more mature reflection convinced us that a few individuals 
with a limited fund could not hope to withstand for more than a very 
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short period the opposition of a body so powerful in their number, 
their riches, and their union as the pawnbrokers of the Metropolis, and 
that if a successful competition should ever be established against 
them it must be by a body as numerous, as rich, and as united as 
themselves.” 

The Equitable Loan Company, although it had the Duke of York 
as patron, and a large capital, did not succeed in carrying out its 
scheme. Another company, called the British Pledge Society, made a 
further attempt a few years later, but does not appear to have ever 
started business. 

The only experiments on the lines of the Mont de Piété, and the 
nearest approach to municipal pawnshops which this country can 
furnish, took place in Ireland between 1839 and 1846. 

For several years successful Monts de Piété existed in Limerick, 
Belfast, Newcastle (Co. Limerick), Cork, Lismore, Dungannon, 
Tandragee, and Portadown. They were, except in the case of the 
Limerick institution, in connection with Local Loan funds, and 
records of them may be found in the annual reports of the Commis- 
sioners of the Loan Fund Board of Ireland. The originator of the 
Irish Monts de Piété was Sir Matthew Barrington, who obtained a 
Parliamentary inquiry into pawnbroking in Ireland in 1838. The 
rate of interest charged by pawnbrokers in Ireland has been always 
higher than the “ profit” allowed in England, and is now regulated 
by an Act passed by the Union Parliament. Sir Matthew Barrington’s 
scheme was that pawnshops could charge a comparatively low rate of 
interest and still be able to support all the hospitals in Ireland. He 
found that, on the Continent, hospitals were indebted for a large part 
of their funds to municipal pawnshops. He estimated that the 
pawnbrokers’ profits in Ireland amounted to £630,000 a year. As the 
amount spent on the hospitals was only £163,911, there was sufficient 
margin to lower the interest on pledges and increase the funds of the 
hospitals. The first Mont de Piété was established in connection with 
the Barrington Hospital and City of Limerick Infirmary, and was 
hailed as “‘ one of the most remarkable and singularly useful institutions 
which the spirit of improvement, of benevolence, and of patriotism 
have for many years succeeded in establishing in Ireland.” We can 
trace the rise and decline of these Irish Monts de Piété from the 
reports of the Loan Fund Board (presented to Parliament every year), 
which contain full returns of their transactions and some criticisms 
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of their management. They charged 20 per cert. on loans, which was 
considerably less than the interest which the pawnbrokers imposed. The 
Limerick institution borrowed its funds at six per cent. It made a 
promising start, and its business increased every year until 1841, when 
we find the Commissioners of the Loan Fund Board pointing out that 
the smallness of the capital rendered the establishment in a dangerous 
condition. It came to an end because capital could not be found. 
The Belfast Mont de Piété lasted from 1837 to 1846. Its capital was 
never more than £1,500, and sank to £860. The business increased 
every year until 1846, but a large part of the capital, small as it was, 
remained unemployed and unproductive. The same maybe said of most 
of the other Monts de Piété. The Newcastle institution had a capital of 
about £1,000, It was started in 1840 and stopped in 1847. The Cork 
Mont de Piété had a capital of between {10,000 and £14,000 during 
its three years’ existence. The Mont de Piété at Lismore closed in 
1846, after five years’ existence. That at Dungannon only survived 
three years. The Tandragee experiment was established in 1838 
and wound up in 1847. The Portadown Mont de Piété showed more 
vitality. Its small capital of £700 was generally in use until the last 
years of its existence. It was established in 1840, and made a profit 
every year. In 1853 its profit is returned at £14 8s. 6d.; in 1854 it 
sinks to £5 7s. 8d.; after which there is a significant silence. 

The failure of these Irish Monts de Piété is pointed to by the trade 
as evidence that the foreign institution cannot be adapted for this 
country, and is held up as an awful warning to rash reformers. It is 
a melancholy record, to be sure, but there is nothing in it, when the 
causes are known, to raise apprehension in the minds of County 
Councillors. The Irish Monts de Piété failed for several reasons. 
First, they had to pay high interest on their loans and did not reduce 
their charges sufficiently to offer attractive competition to the pawn- 
brokers who combined to operate against them. Most of their capital 
remained unproductive, but the main cause of failure is to be found 
in the state of the country at the time. The Monts de Piété failed 
in 1845, 1846, and 1847. These were the years of the great famine, 
which reduced the population of Ireland by two millions. Thousands 
of people died of starvation. Distress and destitution were universal. 
The people were long past the stage when they could raise loans 
from the pawnshop. It was only well-established and wealthy 
concerns which could survive these terrible years of misery, and the 
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Monts de Piété were numbered among the many failures of the 
time. 

There will, I take it, be no theoretical objection to the creation of 
municipal pawnshops. It will be generally admitted that the 
municipality is performing one of its legitimate functions in protecting 
the least fortunate among the community, and enabling them to raise 
loans on as reasonable terms as possible. There is no class more in 
need of protection than those who make the pawnshop their bank. 
There is no class more helpless—no class less likely to make known 
their grievances or to agitate for reform. The patrons of the pawn- 
shop are drawn mainly from the ranks of the poor and the working 
classes. To these, and to others who may be in temporary need, the 
pawnshop is a necessity. That granted, there is every reason why 
Parliament and the municipality should enable this class to obtain 
loans on as reasonable terms as other classes of the community in a 
stronger position can secure. The pawnshop cannot truly be the 
democratisation of credit unless it is under popular control. 

The next question which arises is how transition is to. be effected. 
Vested interests, we are told, have grown up and will have to be com- 
pensated. Pawnbrokers carry on their business under the sanction of 
Parliament and the license of the Inland Revenue Department, and 
should not beruthlessly displaced. The particular form which the pur- 
chase scheme will take will depend largely on Parliament. That all the 
650 pawnshops in London could be displaced by Municipal Loan Offices 
at once is impossible. Municipal monopoly will ultimately be necessary, 
but a clean sweep would be undesirable in every respect, even were it 
possible. The pawnbrokers would probably receive notice that at the 
end of three, five, ten, or twenty years, or at any time within the 
the period fixed, they may be liable to be bought out. If the transfer 
were to involve heavy compensation, the Council would be seriously 
handicapped in its enterprise. Just now the pawnbrokers are exceed- 
ingly anxious to show—as they have been on every occasion they went 
to Parliament—that pawnbroking is about the least profitable business 
in the country. They are struggling under the losses involved in 
lending at from 25 to 1,000 per cent. When the Council comes to 
close quarters with the trade, the value of the business and the profit 
it brings will, we may be sure, marvellously increase. In the first 
place, what is there to compensate? Pawnbrokers are invariably 
general dealers in new cheap goods of various kinds which they mix 
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with their unredeemed pledges. This sale business, they say, is more 
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principle that publi- 
Pawn-TICKET USED AT GENEVA PUBLIC PAWNSHOP. cans are not to be 
(HatF ORIGINAL SIZE.) compensated. The 

pawnbroker would have to be relieved of his stock of pledged goods at full 
value with interest, but the amount of compensation which he can in 
justice receive will not beso great as tocripple the municipal undertaking. 
Admitting that the scheme is practicable, the next point to 
consider is whether it will be profitable. In adapting the Mont de 
Piété system to this country, the County Council will no doubt 
endeavour to copy the best features of all the best institutions abroad. 
So far as we can learn from the working of foreign Monts de Piété, 
municipal pawnbroking would seem to be a thoroughly sound invest- 
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ment, involving no risk or outlay on the part of the community. It is 
self-supporting, and is made the means of raising funds for charitable 
institutions and hospitals. Defects are noticeable, and limitations in 
many cases exist, which would have to be avoided. These publicly- 
managed institutions issue reports which are perplexing from the very 
fulness of the detail they give, so that any weakness in the system is 
not difficult to detect. The internal organisation of our pawnshops 
is secret, and any evils beyond those apparent in the Act of Parliament 
are carefully hidden. The ticket here produced of the Geneva Mont 
de Piété, or, as it is called, the Caisse Publique de préts sur gages, 
is after the French pattern but smaller. The back contains full 
particulars concerning the institution. The rate of interest charged 
is 10°80 per annum except in the case of loans under five francs for 
short periods, when the interest is nominal. The ticket differs from 
that used in Paris in bearing the name of the borrower. 

The Paris Mont de Piété, although not by any means the best type 
to be found on the Continent, is the largest undertaking of the kind in 
existence, and consequently the most suitable for comparisons with 
London. In 1891, the Paris Mont de Piété borrowed 57,902,200 francs 
at 2, 2}, and 3 per cent.; it received 1,463,345 pledges, upon which it 
lent 36,557,037 francs at 6 per cent. per annum, and 1 per cent. on the 
value. Its net profit on the year’s operations was 1,464,888 francs, to 
which must be added 191,976 francs (surplus on sales remaining un- 
claimed), making.a total of £66,274 10s., equal to 1°30 per cent. on its 
total capital, which includes its own funds as well as its loans.* And 
this notwithstanding the fact that all loans under 1gs. involve the 
establishment in a loss, and that no interest whatever is charged on 





* The following are the principal items in receipts and expenditure at the Paris 
Mont de Piété in 1891, the last year for which reports are available :— 
RECEIPTS. Fes. EXPENDITURE. Fes. 
Loans from Public— Loans Repaid ... ... 54,014,770 
@ 3percent. ... 46,881,780 | Loans Advanced ses 37,874,052 
@2t » ... 6,266,320 | Surplus on Sales—Re- 
@2z » «++ 4,054,100 paid to Pledgers ... 817,073 
Redeemed Pledges ... 32,335,693 | Surplus Unclaimed — 
NL, cas. ose) bas. dre -, See Paid to Hospitals ... 191,976 
Interest and Duty on Interest on Loans ... 1,432,587 
Loans ... ..+ «+. 3;523,647 | Valuers’ Charges ies 300,281 
Salaries and Wages ... _ 1,289,933 
Maintenance ... ced 386,990 
Numerous smaller amounts on both sides of the account brought up the total 
figures to— 
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loans under five francs if redeemed within two months—the kind of 
pawns upon which from 50 to 300 per cent. per annum is charged in 
England. The following shows the different treatment extended to 
poor borrowers in the leading capitals of Europe. A loan of 2s. 6d. 
for one week pays interest per annum as follows: Paris, 0; Madrid, 6; 
Brussels, 7; Berlin, 12; London, 260. 

In the previous year, owing to exceptional outlays and the recent 
reduction in the rate of interest and other charges, which entailed a 
loss of over a million and a quarter francs a year, the profit was only 
5,698 francs, exclusive of 167,820 francs from unclaimed sales. The 
decreased rate of interest does not seem to have attracted more 
business. A new departure in lending on securities, begun in 1892, 
will add to the profit. The Paris Mont de Piété does a much higher 
class business than the average London pawnshop. It takes a greater 
variety of articles, but receives nothing under three francs in value. 
The pledges and renewals in Paris are only equal to one per head of the 
population ; in London the pledges are about eight per head. According 
to one estimate of the trade,* the average pledges taken at each of the 
650 pawnshops in London are 5,000 per month, which gives a total 
of 39,000,000 a year, or eight per head. It is estimated that the 
average loan is about 5s., which would mean that the amount advanced 
by the London pawnshops comes to the enormous total of £9,750,000 
a year. As the systems differ in many respects, it is impossible to 
calculate from the Paris figures the amount of capital which would be 
required to transact the pawning business of London. The only 
figures obtainable with regard to pawnbroking in England are those 
which were presented to Parliament in 1870, and accepted without 
verification or question. Balance sheets submitted by London pawn- 
brokers show that they can lend during the year almost twice the 
amount of their capital. As pledges are redeemed at all times, capital 
is constantly being returned and lent out again, except that portion 





Gross Receipts <b as “ve Fes. 102,513,244 
» Expenditure... fae oe 97,127,292 


Gross Profit ... Fes. 5,385,952 
After all charges have been met the net profit on the year’s operations was 
1,464,888 francs, or £58,595 10s., which, after retaining the amount thought 
necessary for the fonctionement of the institution, was given by the Mont de Piété 
to the hospitals. 
* Pawnbrokers’ Gazette, 4th August, 1894. 
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which is temporarily locked up in unredeemed pledges. Statistics 
collected by the trade, which professed to show the total amount of 
business done in Liverpool in 1869, gave the capital. as £112,068 and 
the loans advanced £293,088.* The average loan was 4s. 14d., and 
the total pledges 1,415,664, which was about 32 per head of the 
population. If we based the business of London on these figures, it 
would give a total of over 16,000,000 pledges and loans amounting to 
£3,430,000. All these figures are, of course, approximate, but it is 
evident, whether we take the rough estimate of the official organ of 
the trade or the comparison with Liverpool, that a colossal capital 
would be required to municipalise the London pawnshops: on the 
one calculation it would be £15,000,000, on the other about 
£45,000,000. The estimate of Mr. Edmond Duval, director of the 
Paris Mont de Piété, is that London would require a capital of 
£20,000,000 to start municipal pawnshopping. This prodigious sum 
is quite enough to frighten timid reformers, were it not that there are 
some reassuring features. From the nature of the business pawn- 
broking requires large capital. To start in a moderate way, £5,000 
would be required. Besides the initial outlay, the running cost of 
maintenance, capital should be provided to meet loans for nearly a 
year. Returns are slow. A run on a pawnshop is as inconvenient as 
a run on a bank: capital must be found or business lost. This feature 
of the trade explains how many who enter it with small capital 
which they have borrowed at high interest, are unable to hold on until 
they can recoup themselves; it also explains why pawnbroking runs 
largely in families. 

If the capital required for municipal pawnbroking is large, the 
investment is sound. If the returns are slow, they are sure; there is 
little or no risk, and there are no bad debts. The pawnbroker has 
got his security before he advances the loan; if he is not paid his interest, 
he appropriates the security. Pawnbrokers estimate articles, not at what 
they are worth, but at what they are likely to bring if sold by auction a 
year after received. They prepare for every contingency. If they over- 
value, their errors would re-act upon themselves. To guard against 
over-valuing, the appraisers attached to the Paris and other Monts de 
Piété are, as a rule, personally held responsible for any deficiency which 
may occur when an article is sold. This arrangement suits the 





* Report of Select Committee on Pawnbrokers, 1870. 
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institution, but does not please the pawners, as the tendency is to 
systematically undervalue and to encourage traffic in pawn-tickets. 
The Madrid Mont de Piété, anxious that the fullest value should be 
advanced on articles compatible with the interests of the institution 
and not the risks of individuals, has ceased to hold its officers 
responsible for deficiencies. Other foreign institutions only hold them 
partly responsible. 

There are many reasons why pawnshops would be more economi- 
cally managed under municipal control than under private ownership. 
There would be a decided advantage in having branches all over the 
city. Valuable articles pledged in one quarter would pay for small 
loans in poor districts. The smallest pawns do not pay the pawn- 
broker, even although he does charge his hundred per cent. Super- 
vision would not be less expensive under the County Council than at 
present. The officers would require to be well paid, as the success 
of the institution would mainly depend on their loyalty to the system, 
and their method of valuation. There would be considerable scope 
for economy in the matter of rent. It would not be necessary 
to have anything like 600 pawnshops. There are frequently three 
pawnshops within a stone’s throw of each other. They do not 
compete seriously in pawning, although ideas of value may vary. Each 
B one has its minimum loan, and 
KP H : each its special “line,” and they 
No. 1 are keen rivals in the sale trade. 
The municipal pawnshop would 
have to provide improved stor- 
age, and disinfect clothing and 
bedding in the interests of public 
health, asisdonein Paris. The 
red-tapeism and circumlocution 
K P H ; Va ly eo. of the Paris system, which 

ae makes the process of pledging 
A tedious and the management 
Dutcy Pawn-TicKer. expensive, would not be intro- 

duced into English administration, which has not,the same defects 
as French bureaucratism. The English pawnbrokers pride them- 
selves on the expeditious way in which they transact business, 
and this promptness would have to be maintained. To simplify 
operations and lessen the administrative cost, anonymous pawning 
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might be adopted. This system prevails in Antwerp, in several 
German towns, and in Holland, and gives every satisfaction. The 
Dutch pawn-ticket here reproduced is a curiosity in its way. The 
mysterious letters stand for Kleine Pandjes Hius No. 1 (small pawn- 
shop No. 1), in contradistinction to the Great Lending Bank which 
deals with larger pawns. The pawnbroker puts down the date, a 
consecutive number, a description of the article, and the amount lent, 
but no name or address is asked. The ticket is cut across from A to 
B, one-half retained, and the other given to the borrower. 

The ticket reproduced to illustrate anonymous pawning in Antwerp 
is reduced one-half, and represents only the half of the original—that 
given tothe pledger. The other, which is precisely the same—the two 
forming a strip of thick paper eleven inches long—is retained by the 
pawnbroker. In order to assist classification, the tickets are coloured 
differently, according to the class of article—gold and silver, jewellery, 
or clothing, &c.—pawned. There is gratuitous as well as anonymous 
pawning for the poor in Antwerp. 

There is no possible advantage to be gained or purpose to be served 
in asking names and addresses. The only effect which the practice 
has is to encourage perjury. There is a well recognised reluctance 
among pledgers to give real names and addresses. The anonymous 
system would not facilitate the disposal of goods by thieves and 
receivers of stolen property. Anyone who pawns an article which 
does not belong to him is not likely to give his real name and 
address. Pledges could be identified by numbered tickets, and anyone 
presenting articles which 
corresponded with those 
in the list of lost and stolen 
property could be detained. 
A pawnshop which would 
have an official character 


@ 1894. 


leqgaue. JO fis. 


Berg-van-barmhartigheid 
te Antwerpen 


Hoofdbureel 


is less likely to attract Pawn-TicxeT usep In AntwerP. (HALF ORIGINAL 
thieves, as is shown in SIZE.) 
German towns where municipal and free pawnshops exist side by side. 
Anonymous pawning would reduce book-keeping to a minimum, and 
would have a decided tendency to increase business. 

All these excellent reasons why collective control would be vastly 
more economical than individual ownership, may not prove absolutely 
convincing. For the sake of the sceptics, we will suppose that 
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municipal management will not only be as costly as the present 
system, but will also swallow up the profits of the pawnbrokers, which 
must be considerable—according to the admissions of those who have 
made statements they are at least 5 per cent. They allow 5 per cent. 
for interest on capital, although they frequently pay as much as 
7 or 8 per cent. The County Council can borrow at 2} and 3 per 
cent. It will save enormously under this head—sufficient to lower the 
rate of interest all round and introduce improvements. By accepting 
loans from the public in small sums, as is done in Continental cities, 
the County Council would open up a new field for small investors, and 
give a large section of the community a stake in its municipal pawn- 
shop. Probably the ideal pawnshop would be one connected with the 
hospitals, and would give these institutions its surplus profits, but in 
the meantime the County Council is the only body which has the 
courage to tackle this question and the ability to organise a new 
department of municipal service. If it succeeds it will immensely 
raise the status of London as a municipal power, and will lead to 
similar reforms in all English-speaking countries. 

But the Council has a serious task before it. Not only will it have 
to make out a strong case—that will be the least difficult part of its 
work—it will have to beat down the prejudice which exists on this 
question, and overcome the bad traditions of centuries. It will meet 
with vehement opposition from the pawnbrokers, who are well 
organised and wealthy, with their protective societies in every 
town, and a powerful national union. Although never before seriously 
threatened, they have been always prepared for emergencies, and 
capable of any defensive or offensive operations. In a pamphlet, 
entitled “‘ An Apology for Pawnbroking,” published in 1745, I find 
this statement, which applies with equal] force to-day:—‘“If any 
Corporation-Schematist has thought to have taken the Pawnbrokers 
napping, and so destroy them with a sudden Stroke before they could 
call in the assistance of the Natural Allies, I will venture to tell him 
that the Pawnbrokers never sleep.” The “natural allies” referred to, 
it is significant to note, were the City Corporation—another institution 
which the Progressive County Council has threatened with absorption. 


ROBERT DONALD. 





SECRETS FROM THE COURT OF SPAIN. 


(From unpublished Memoirs.) 
VIII. 


The Responsibility of Isabella II.— Circumstances which rendered the 
Revolution inevitable—The Royal Family—Don Francisco de Paule 
and his Children—The Religious Camarilla—Sister Patrocinio—The 
Queen’s Piety—The Archbishop of Toledo—Influence of the Queen’s 
Lovers: Serrano, O’ Donnell, Olozaga, Prim. 


HE detractors of Queen Isabella—and they are no doubt more 
5 Oh numerous than strict justice demand—have always been 
accustomed to assign to the Sovereign (a woman, after all, and no 
worse than other women) the responsibility of the troublous state in 
which the country now was: the corruption, the disorder, which 
reigned there, the infamies which were committed there. It is very 
handy to have a figure-head on which to vent all one’s grievances ! 
As a matter of fact, Isabella was innocent enough of what was 
happening. She was simply lacking in the genius for reigning, and, 
in default of that, in political honesty. But was it her fault? And, 
on this last point, do not the circumstances in which she was placed 
explain her incoherences sufficiently well? A stronger than she might 
have lost her head. 

Placed between her ministers, her counsellors, her lovers, the King, 
the King’s friends, the religious element about her, the nation, foreign 
affairs, the rumours of the street and the cabals of the Court, she was 
like a hapless shuttlecock tossed to and fro by a multitude of battle- 
dores. In this inextricable situation her best qualities came to serve her 
the worst. Naturally good and kind, she wanted everyone about her 
to be happy, and in her endeavour to please everyone she gave way, 
now to one, now to another, without succeeding in satisfying anybody, 
only in causing perpetual disquietude throughout the whole nation. 

She was the first to suffer for it. Those who did not know her 
took her for a light woman, incapable of taking interest in anything 
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but the intrigues of the Palace; sacrificing to her caprices the most 
urgent duties of a Sovereign, without heart as well as without head, 
and on occasion even cruel. It is for this reason that she has been 
so greatly calumniated. 

Thus, to cite one example only, at the time of the famous insurrec- 
tion of the 22nd June, begun by the artillery sergeants of the San Gil 
barracks, and savagely repressed by O’Donnell, everyone was con- 
vinced that orders had been given at the Palace to show no mercy. 
The most serious historians have related that the Queen had been so 
terrified during the outbreak that she had need of blood, much blood, 
in order to recover from her fright ; and that she herself desired to hurry 
on the executions without doing more than determine the identity of 
the rebellious soldiers. And the General, who had already shown 
great severity in his repressive measures, becoming at last irritated by 
such ferocity, is supposed to have uttered this immortal phrase : 

‘* The woman does not see that if all the prisoners are shot, there 
will be such a deluge of blood that it will rise to her very bedchamber 
and overwhelm her!” 

All that is mere invention. Never was there occasion for O’Donnell 
or anyone else to utter such a phrase. Isabella had an intense horror 
of blood. At the most terrible moments she was concerned only to 
pardon, whenever it was possible; distressed when the sound of firing 
was heard, not, through fear, but through pity for the victims; en- 
treating her ministers to be merciful ; doing her utmost to save the lives 
of those who were in danger, and thinking last of all of her own safety. 
How often was she on the point of rushing into the street to interfere 
between the combatants, convinced that she could make peace by her 
very presence! How often had she to be restrained by main force ! 

Her courage, like her kindness, was unquestionable. She was even 
foolhardy; she loved danger. She was afraid of one thing only. 
Like all the Bourbons, she was terribly afraid of death. Danger, 
curiously enough, did not awaken in her the idea of death. What she 
dreaded was death through illness, and above all was the terror of 
damnation. 

Superstition, and the pious fear of the Church, which is all-powerful 
with God, the supreme mediator, are enough to explain two-thirds of 
all the actions with which she has been reproached. The remainder 
are due to the inexpressible weakness that she manifested in regard to 
those whom she loved. 
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As for being evil-disposed, selfish, vindictive—no! If she easily 
forgot a service, if she let drop without a thought those who had 
ceased to please her, she was equally ready to forget a wrong, and she 
pardoned others as others assuredly never pardoned her. 

If she was lacking in will; followed only her caprices ; gave way, 
through excess of kindness, to every sentiment that was tricked up 
and presented to her under some generous and romantic colour; 
possessed no guiding idea but the fear of the Church, it is in her 
surroundings, mainly, that we must look for the explanation of the 
lamentable failure of this distracted reign. 

And let us note, in the first place, that in all the monarchies of 
Europe the Sovereign can always count on his family for support and 
counsel, often invaluable to him, and which indeed make up a good 
part of his force. See, now, how far Isabella could count on the 
different members of the royal family. 

The whole Carlist branch was inimical. This first circumstance, 
this fatality for which Isabella was not responsible, and from which she 
could not escape, was in itself the cause of many miserable troubles. 
But if she could only have found the support which she so greatly 
needed in that part of the family which remained faithful to the throne! 
Even there she found only discord, hate, open or concealed, disloyalty, 
or incapacity. There was not a single prince, there was not a single 
princess, whom she could trust. 

First of all the King was neither a husband nor a counsellor. Or, 
rather, the counsels that he was always ready to give were of so little 
practical a nature that whenever he had the opportunity of putting his 
ideas into practice the result was utterly disastrous. 

The King was more Catholic than the Pope, more Absolutist than 
Ferdinand VII. If he had been listened to, the Inquisition would 
have been re-established, and there would have been a return of 
the good old days of Calomarde. Isabella was not herself averse 
to these ideas of the ancien régime; she was only half in love with 
the pseudo-liberalism of her mother Cristina; but she saw better 
than the King did the resistance which would be made by the 
country, and she was not disposed to rush lightly into perils which 
such a policy would bring upon the monarchy. She contented herself 
with a few experiments in that direction. 

The disagreements between the Queen and her husband assumed 
all sorts of shapes. It was not only on politics that they disagreed. 
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The King, urged on by his favourites, by a little party which had got 
him into its power, irritated by his helplessness, by his failure to 
succeed even in his small endeavours, by the sort of ridicule which 
always followed his person, his position, and his actions, became 
insupportable. His ill-humour showed itself in a thousand ways. 
Ruptures and projects of reconciliation, reconciliations and new 
ruptures, made up the conjugal existence of King and Queen. 

Sister Patrocinio and Father Cirilo, Archbishop of Toledo, were, 
with Father Claret, their Majesties’ confessor, the usual mediators in 
their domestic quarrels. It required all these three sainted personages 
to appease the King in his wildest moments of wrath. The 
King always kept suspended over the head of his wife a 
terrible sword of Damocles, and he was for ever threatening to 
break the thread which held it from falling. He had in his 
possession a collection of letters and documents proving conclusively the 
various adulteries of the Queen and the real paternity of her children. 
With this collection was a manifesto in which he protested against 
the legitimacy of the children born to him in his marriage. Many 
times, both by surprise and by pressure, the Queen attempted to 
get from him this bundle of papers, always without success. It 
was the strongest weapon that the King had succeeded in forging 
against his wife. When he talked of making it all public, Isabella 
gave way completely and consented to anything. It appears that one 
day he was really on the point of carrying out his threat. There was 
terrible dismay throughout the Palace. The Prime Minister, who was 
then Gonzales Bravo, was warned, and his only resource was to keep 
the King prisoner in his own rooms until the intervention of the three 
mediators had succeeded in smoothing over matters. Generally, it 
was with money that these affairs were settled. The money rarely 
remained long in the hands of the King; it generally passed into those 
of the Duke of Bafios; and then the same proceedings began over again. 

The King’s father, and consequently Isabella’s uncle, Don Fran- 
cisco de Paule, was a vulgar brute of the lowest intelligence. It was 
therefore not to him that the Queen could look for any support. The 
Infante had no other concern than that of taking the money which 
came to him as Grand Commander. of the Order of St. James, and 
giving free rein to his too abundantly amorous proclivities. 

After the death of his wife, Dofia Carlota, the Infante fell into the 
clutches of a little danseuse, Teresa Arredondo, who gained upon him 
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to such an extent as to induce him to marry her. He had a son, 
whom the Queen indulged with a title, and who died young in a 
mysterious manner. 

As for the Infanta Carlota, we know how desperately she hated, 
during all the latter part} of her life, her sister, Maria Cristina, and 
her sister’s two children, the Queen and the Duchesse de Montpensier. 
She endeavoured to do them all the harm she could, and it was not 
her fault if she had no greater success. The reader has seen a 
specimen of her underhand tricks in the conversations that she had 
with General Ortega, which establish her as the prime agent in the 
Carlist conspiracy of San Carlos de la Rapita. 

The children of Don Francisco and of the Infanta Carlota were 
seven in number, without counting the Infante Fernando, who died 
young. Only two were males, the King and the Duke of Sevilla. 

The Duke of Sevilla, after having been a suitor for the hand of 
Isabella, waged war upon her @ outrance. Educated in England, very 
advanced in his ideas, a revolutionary, a freemason, he made several 
absolutely Republican manifestations. He was loyal-hearted but hare- 
brained. He never forgave his cousin for having become the wife of 
his brother. He reached, indeed, such a point of wrath, that he 
declared solemnly in a manifesto that he would rather live in exile, 
poor and obscure, than sanction by his presence at Madrid the reign 
of terror which was there established. By royal decree he was at 
once deprived of his rank as Infante of Spain, and of all the honours, 
grades, decorations, titles and positions which he held. 

Don Enrique of Bourbon had married a subject, Dofia Castelvi. 

The King’s sisters were either insignificant or peculiar in character. 
The eldest, the Infanta Isabella, who, after having been destined to marry 
Prince August of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, insisted on contracting a 
runaway marriage with a Polish Count, whose rank was as paltry 
as his fortune, was perhaps the most intelligent of the Spanish 
princesses, but with an unbalanced intelligence, which was almost of 
the nature ofcraziness. A frantic Voltairian, spurning alike the claims 
of religion, family traditions, public opinion, and even common 
morality, she was certainly one of the most witty and amusing repre- 
sentatives of the Bohemian type of princess; but it must be admitted 
that she was little calculated to do credit to a royal house, whose 
mauvaise tenue was already proverbial throughout Europe. 

Then there was the Infanta Josepha—another morganatic alliance. 
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She had married a Cuban poet, Guell y Rente, a slender, handsome, 
dark, bearded man, with his head poetically drooping on one 
shoulder, and whose very indifferent verses were greatly in need of 
this stroke of luck to win some sort of reputation. Guell y Rente was 
looked upon with disfavour at the Court, where his birth might 
perhaps have been forgiven him, but where his too advanced ideas 
were little likely to win him the favour of attenuating circumstances. 
The Infanta Josefa was not intelligent ; her marriage alone suffices to 
prove it. She made up for her deficiencies in that direction by a cer- 
tain second-rate sort of rouerie. 

As for the Infanta Cristina, she was a complete idiot. No one 
knew what to do with her. Then the happy idea occurred of giving 
her in marriage to the Infante Don Sebastian, as a peace-offering, 
when the latter, who was a distant cousin of the Queen, and had long 
sympathised with Don Carlos, came over to the side of the younger 
branch. Don Sebastian was the ugliest man in creation, a sort of 
Quasimodo, hunch-backed, twisted, with a glass eye and an incessant 
habit of spitting. 

Queen Isabella one day said maliciously, in speaking of the 


children of this extraordinary couple: ‘‘ They have the father’s beauty 
and the mother’s talents! ” 


The two other sisters were quite insignificant. One, the Infanta 
Luisa, had married the Duke of Sessa and Montemar, lived on her 
estates, and kept herself entirely aloof from the Court. The other, the 
Infanta Amelia-Pilar, who was extremely pretty and an excellent 
woman, but otherwise without importance, had married Prince Albert 
of Bavaria. 

Outside her husband’s family there remained to Isabella only her 
mother and her sister. The latter had married the Duc de Montpensier, 
and, completely dominated and tyrannised over by her husband— 
annihilated almost—can scarcely be said to have existed, except as a 
resigned and passive victim. Of all the royal family the Duke was 
certainly the most important personage. By his wealth, his personal 
merit, his high influence, he might have been (had the Queen but found 
in him any willingness to become so) her most useful auxiliary, her chief 
counsellor, the really reigning power. Unluckily for her, Montpensier, 
instead of being the most powerful support of the throne, was its 
most redoubtable enemy. 

This man, who had arrived in Spain with the full conviction that 
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he was to find a throne there, to whom half-promises to that effect 
had been made and tacit engagements taken at the time of the 
‘Spanish marriages,” seeing his expectations frustrated and his pro- 
jects baffled by a series of unexpected births, so numerous as to leave 
no room for hope, had conceived an increasing dislike towards her 
who seemed to have befooled him so easily. Master of himself to 
the point of not betraying the intentions that he cherished—as did the 
other malcontents of the family—by violent and sterile manifestations, 
he entered gradually and elaborately into a Machiavellian system of 
underhand attacks, whose real aim was the ruin of the monarchy of 
his sister-in-law, while in appearance it seemed merely a mild 
opposition from a disinterested Liberal standpoint. 

As he felt the throne begin to totter under the effect of the 
policy of Isabella’s ministers, he drove onward with his secret plots, 
profiting by every error, distributing money, supplying funds to the 
pronunciamentos and the rioters, stirring up the different parties of 
the opposition, endeavouring to draw to one head, and use for his own 
ends, the hostility which menaced the Queen from every direction. 

The year before the pronunciamento of Cadiz he felt that the 
moment was come to take up his position openly, and break officially 
with the Queen in such a way that, in the eyes of the country, all the 
rights should be on his side. The last minister, Narvaez, with 
Gonzales Bravo in the Home Office, after some liberal concessions, 
too tardily granted to be of any use, terrified by the tempest which 
was gathering, had just attempted the most violent reaction in the 
hope of still keeping events in check. The Duke charged his wife to 
advise the Queen to change her policy. As he expected, the advice 
was very ill received at the palace. There was a deplorable scene 
between the two sisters. Isabella, who had long perceived the 
irreconcilable hostility of the Duke, had no hesitation in saying to her 
sister all that she had on her mind, reproaching her bitterly for 
interfering in the affairs of Government, in which she had no business 
to concern herself. The Duke and Duchess replied sharply, and 
after a far from amiable interchange of letters, friendly relations were 
entirely broken off. This was precisely what Montpensier wanted. 
Now he could act against Isabella freely, openly, backed by public 
opinion, with no longer any claim to pity or to hesitation. 

The Duke possessed the sinews of war: he had money. It was he 
who supplied the treasury of the revolution. It would take too long, 
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and this is not the place, to enlarge on the part which he played 
during the period leading to the downfall of Isabella. Suffice it to say 
that Montpensier expended four millions of francs in the affair. Little 
enough, you may say. No doubt; but Spain was in such a state of 
disgust at the Bourbon rule that no larger sum than that was needed 
to breed a revolution, and a victorious revolution. There was no one 
to buy. There were helpers enough and to spare; and that meant a 
great saving, since there were only the purely material expenses to pay. 
Four millions from Montpensier, with a few meagre subsidies got 
together with great difficulty by the two poor parties, Republican and 
Progressist, which insisted on preserving their independence, and on 
making it impossible to be said that the movement owed everything to 
the financial support of the Duke—that was all that the Spanish 
Revolution cost. 

If the Duke, instead of expending four millions, had expended 
forty, the revolution would have turned in his favour. Stingy even 
in these circumstances, like all the Orleans, he imagined that it was 
enough to bring about the downfall of Isabella. Events surprised 
him considerably by proving to him that if Spain was ready to avail 
itself of his money, it was quite ready to do without himself. 

The only member of the royal family whom the Queen could and 
did consult without undue mistrust was her mother. Doubtless, if 
she had listened to her advice she might have delayed, perhaps 
averted, the catastrophe. Maria Cristina realised the danger of the 
neo-Catholic reaction; she was Liberal from prudence rather than 
conviction; she had a certain political tact, a certain flexibility, 
which preserved her from too serious errors. It is certain that the 
years of her regency, if they had not been marked by the first Carlist 
war, would not have been so unfortunate a period for Spain as the 
reign of her daughter. 

Unluckily Queen Cristina, now she was no longer in power, had 
become indifferent to general questions and thought only of her own 
interests. Very keen after gain, and reinforced in that by her 
husband Mufioz, whose avidity was only equalled by his incapacity, 
and who lost huge sums in foolish speculations, Cristina had made 
herself well hated in Spain, which she had literally pillaged. Her 
unpopularity was reflected on her daughter. At the same time, for 
the latter the counsels of her mother were always subject to some 
reserve: was it not a hundred to one that behind the best actions of 
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the former Queen-Regent there was some hidden financial scheme, of 
which she alone was to reap the profit ? 

There was thus no single one in the whole royal family on whom 
Isabella could rely in her difficult task; everywhere enemies—enemies 
or schemers. 

Left, then, to herself—that is to say, to her two ruling ideas, 
superstition and love—Isabella was bound to fall under the predomi- 
nating influence, on the one side of the religious personages who 
surrounded her, on the other of her lovers. 

Among the former, Sister Patrocinio had undoubtedly the greatest 
influence on the mind of the Queen. She possessed, it would appear, 
the gift of miracles, and bore on her flesh the mark of the divine 
stigmata. She seems to have been at once an illuminée and a 
deceiver ; unconscious, doubtless, even in her most notorious frauds, 
through that aberration of faith which justifies to the conscience the 
most shameless deceptions, when they are committed in the interests 
of the Church. According to numerous Catholic authorities, even 
Spanish ones, the miracles of Sister Patrocinio were more than 
dubious. As for her stigmata, a minister, less credulous than the 
others, forced her to undergo medical treatment, whereupon, at a 
week’s end, the holy signs had completely disappeared. 

But however this may be, Sister Patrocinio had come to exercise 
an extraordinary power over Isabella. This woman of inferior educa- 
tion, dubious moral sense, and no learning, held, several times over, 
the whole political power in her hands. The ministers were obliged 
to come to terms with her. She it was who was the main cause of 
the Queen’s resistance to the Liberal measures which the ministers, 
one after another, even the most conservative among them, 
found more and more necessary, and which Queen Cristina—with 
a wisdom which seemed suspicious at the time, but whose sound- 
ness the future was soon to prove—never ceased to urge upon her 
daughter. 

Immense sums were handed over to supply the needs of Sister 
Patrocinio. A superb convent was built for her. Narvaez himself 
never failed to carry candles in the processions that she set on foot. 
Among her most curious gifts of miracle figured that of levitation. 
On certain days she became lighter than air, and would rise in the 
church like a balloon. The legend ran that the devil had no love 
for her, and, furious at the important part that she was playing for 
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the benefit of the Church at the Court of Spain, avenged himself on 
her by tossing her into the air in despite of the law of gravitation. 

The Catholicism of Isabella bordered more closely upon idolatry 
than on actual religion. Never did her principles, however fervent 
they might be, restrain her on the far from virtuous path where her 
instincts led her. She was content if she could, during the day, count 
over the complete chaplet of the many pious practices to which she 
submitted out of fear of the devil, and on whose scrupulous observance 
she counted for the salvation of her soul. 

The two most revered images which Isabella kept in her private 
chapel were, first, a Virgin, dressed solely by Sister Patrocinio, and, 
secondly, a Saint Christopher, specially propitious for journeying, and 
on whom she never failed to cast a long and loving look every time 
that she went out. She had also a St. Joseph, painted by Murillo, 
which she piously kissed on the lips every day: at last the poor saint’s 
lips were quite discoloured. _The Queen spent several hours every 
day in praying to all the saints, at least the principal ones, one after 
the other. She always carried about with her, fastened to her girdle, 
two bags of medals, one on the left, the other on the right, each 
weighing a pound and a half. 

Of the two other ecclesiastics in honour at Court, one, Father 
Claret, especially influential with the King, was in nowise superior in 
intellect to Sister Patrocinio. He was admirable as intermediary in 
all the little private affairs of the Palace. The other, the Archbishop 
of Toledo, was of quite another stamp. In face and character like the 
great inquisitors of the Middle Ages, who dictated their will to kings, 
he had come a little too late in a century of religious decadence, 
where, even with the aid of the throne, the obstacles to overcome 
were too great. He was the counsellor who was heard in all political 
questions of importance. He was in constant communication with 
the Court of Rome. He was, so to speak, the Viceroy of the Pope in 
his province of Spain. For this very reason, his influence was less 
pernicious than that of his two inferior acolytes. To him were confided 
the greater part of the secret papers which remained in the hands of 
the Queen. He hastened to send them to the Vatican, in whose 
archives they are now, no doubt, preserved. 

Among her lovers the Queen had certainly some men of intelli- 
gence—a very small proportion, it is true, out of the crowd of those 
who enjoyed her favours. In her choice in this matter Isabella was 
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far more influenced by physical than by intellectual qualities. | Never- 
theless, she was far from disdainful of mental capacities, and in order to 
please her thoroughly, it was not merely an attractive exterior that she 
required, but a certain poetic and romantic charm. The greater part 
of her lovers were merely what are called jolis ténors d’opéra. 

There were, however, two exceptions: Serrano and O'Donnell. 
Certainly, if the Queen had remained under the influence of one or the 
other, whatever the sympathies,they might or might not inspire in 
an impartial judge, the fate of Spain might have been different, for 
they were’both superior men. Isabella might in this way have found 
the directing hand which was lacking alike in her family and in the 
camarilla. But the Queen was fickle; after having loved here, she 
loved there; and as, after having ceased to love, she was somewhat 
inclined, like all women, to wound and humiliate the man who for a 
moment had been all-powerful over her heart, it happened that, far 
from being useful to her, her liaisons were all the more to her dis- 
advantage the more intelligent was the object of them, the lover of 
a day almost always becoming an enemy for life. 

It was this that happened with Serrano, this that happened with 
O’Donnell, this, too, that happened with Olozaga, who, for his part, 
had never succeeded in touching the heart of the inflammable 
Sovereign. 

The first, who asked no better than to remain steadfastly attached 
to the Queen, was so often scoffed at and offended, that after having 
many times risked his life in the repression of revolts, he ended by 
taking his place in the ranks of revolt. On that day he made with 
Topete and Prim the pronunciamento of Cadiz, and with the help of 
Primo de Rivera, Caballero de Rodas, and Izquierdo, gained the 
battle of the Bridge of Alcolea, which decided the destiny of the 
Queen. The year before, she had signed the order for the exile 
of the man whom she had so dearly loved in the springtide of her 
life. 

O’Donnell was similarly turned away two years before the fall of 
Isabella. He rushed furiously from the Palace at the close of a last 
and more stormy interview than ever, swearing that he would never 
set foot in it again so long as Isabella II. reigned. He, too, swelled 
the number of her enemies, and he would certainly have played an 
important part in the Revolution of ’68, if he had not died at Biarritz 
a few months previously. But he lived long enough to do no small 
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amount of harm to her whom he accused, not without some reason, of 
the blackest ingratitude. 

As for Olozaga, who had always belonged to the Progressist party, 
he had been carrying on a certain opposition for a much greater 
length of time. But this opposition, which at first was directed only 
against the Government, ended by assuming the most violent hatred 
against the Queen. So little did Isabella, by a few concessions which 
her knowledge of men would have made easy enough to her, 
deign to take into consideration the self-esteem of those towards 
whom she no longer felt a warmer regard than that of mere friendship. 

Prim, who was her most bitter enemy, owed her hate to the most 
deadly insult. The Queen had several times said to him that she 
was anxious to give him the power. The occasion having at last 
occurred when Prim could be of some use, he gave her to understand 
that he was ready to accept the task of forming a Cabinet. But all 
these hopes were merely a decoy. The Queen and the General, after 
a long interview, were on the point of separating, after having come 
to complete agreement on both sides. Isabella had spared no pains 
to convince him of her good intentions towards the Progressists. 
Prim on his side had professed an absolute devotion to his Sovereign. 

But at the moment he was leaving the royal cabinet, Prim sud- 
denly saw, as his eyes fell on a mirror, that the Queen behind him 
hailed his departure with a grimace, in her delight at the clever trick 
she had played upon him. Prim paled, did not turn, but from that 
day forward, instead of being merely a political adversary, he became 
an irreconcilable foe. 

It was often by such childish tricks that Isabella alienated her best 
friends. She acted without a thought, with a woman’s irresponsibility, 
and without a really bad intention. But where there should have 
been a mind and a will there was nothing but a futile and capricious 
intelligence, doubtless admirable in a drawing-room, or even on a 
throne of mere display, but fatal in the perilous and inopportune place 
where the fatalities of her birth and history had seated her. 

Once again, it was not her fault. She did what she could, and she 
was punished, perhaps more than she deserved, by an implacable 
revolution. 
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THE GREAT UNDERCLOTHING QUESTION. 


R. BECK’S article in the November NEw REVIEW is tantalising. 

The chief impression, after studying it, is bewilderment; to 

use his own picturesque expression, his readers are left ‘ between 
the de’il and the deep sea.”” He ends by recommending them to choose 
for themselves, venturing only a prediction that ultimately vegetable 
fibres will take precedence of animal fibres, and for three good 
reasons: Economy, lower prices; Efficiency, no shrinking; and Health. 
Now, the greatest of these is Health, and I therefore proceed to discuss 
that point first, although the two others shall by no means be neglected. 

It would have been valuable if Mr. Beck had attached to the factor 
of health a little explanation, as he did to economy (lower prices) and 
to efficiency (no shrinking). One searches his whole article in vain for 
instruction on this point. True, he quotes the statement of Pastor 
Kneipp that ‘‘ wool is an enemy to mankind”; but Mr. Beck does not 
endorse this, and he can hardly base the above-mentioned prediction 
on the authority of an unscientific country priest. 

On the other hand, Mr. Beck quotes Count Rumford as a man who 
made ‘‘ shrewd experiments” ; and he further quotes, without dissent, 
a writer who declared “ not long ago that the whole amount which the 
science of the current century has directly added to the work of 
Rumford is so small as to be almost contemptible.” It may therefore 
be assumed that Mr. Beck considers Count Rumford to be no mean 
authority, and at least equal to Pastor Kneipp. Well, Mr. Beck states 
that in Count Rumford’s time “‘the wearing of what would now be 
considered underclotiing appears to have been unusual, so far as may 
be judged by the surprise expressed by Rumford that so few people 
then wore flannel next the skin. Linen was the ordinary wear, and 
must, in the absence of flannel beneath, have furnished body-garments 
in general.” Count Rumford seems, therefore, to have considered that 
underclothing must be woollen; and when Mr. Beck, on the same 
page (535), states that “the use of underclothing bids fair to become 
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general,” he cannot, without laying himself open to a charge of incon- 
sistency and loose writing, be supposed to refer to any but woollen 
underclothing. Yet Mr. Beck, without one word to explain why he 
considers that the chief authority which he quotes is wrong, winds up 
his article by preferring vegetable fibres to woollen, on the score of 
health ! 

Later (page 539), Mr. Beck gives the following description of 
Dr. Jaeger’s views :—‘‘ Avoid vegetable fibres in any shape or form for 
clothing and bedding, is the reiterated admonition of Dr. Jaeger. He 
argues that, while wool and hair have been devised by nature as 
covering materials for animals, vegetable fibre (linen and cotton) is 
unhealthy material with which to surround the body, for two main 
reasons—it is a rapid heat-conductor, and it retains the mal-odorous 
portion of the emanations from the skin. Animal wool is a slow heat- 
conductor, and the animals on whom it grew could not have survived 
if it had retained mal-odorous emanations.” Here are reasons plainly 
stated, which, if unsound, Mr. Beck would have done a public service 
by controverting. But what has he to say? Nothing. He neither 
assents nor dissents, but at once proceeds to pity the inexpert purchaser 
** amid this confusion of fabrics and hubbub of voices.” 

In short, Mr. Beck has written a plausible article, but he has not 
really grappled with his subject, nor has he left the world any wiser as 
to the underclothing which it should wear, or why it should prefer 
vegetable or animal fibres for the purpose. Nor is the cause of the 
mountain having been delivered of a mouse far to seek. The subject is 
essentially a physiological one, requiring to be treated from a physio- 
logical point of view; and that Mr. Beck failed to recognise this is 
shown by his seriously quoting statistics upon the relative conduction 
of heat by different clothing materials placed—upon the human body ? 
No; wound round the bulb of an inanimate thermometer! The 
problem to be solved is, of course, not the effect upon a thermometer, 
but upon the living skin, blood-vessels, and tissues of the warm-blooded 
human body. Mr. Beck’s conclusion from the statistics is that 
*‘ material is nothing; make is everything.” But in whatever way 
wool, linen, or cotton fibres be made up, the nature of the fibres is not 
changed. However closely the porous stockinet web popularised by 
Dr. Jaeger be imitated in cotton or linen fabrics, the latter will retain 
their chilling influence on the skin and their tendency to take up mal- 


odorous vapours. 
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The question whether animal or vegetable fibre is more suitable 
for covering the body can only be answered by considering the 
physiological effect of such fibres upon the body and its functions. 
One of the most important of these functions is that performed by the 
skin in perspiring, or throwing off from the body, through its pores, 
by the medium of a watery vapour, refuse matters which if retained in 
the body would be highly injurious. This function is as vitally im- 
portant, and its proper performance, at all times, is as conducive to 
health, as the normal discharge by the kidneys and other excretory 
organs of their functions. Now, if the skin receives a chill its 
functional activity is greatly interfered with, or altogether ceases. The 
blood is driven away from the surface blood-vessels to the internal 
organs, where congestion and inflammation may be set up. In short, 
a chilled skin cannot sweat, cannot even exhale—or only to a quite 
inadequate degree—and the injurious refuse matter which should have 
been thrown off is retained in the body. 

Now we see the importance of covering the skin, not with vegetable 
fibre, which will rapidly conduct the heat from it, but with animal 
fibre, which on the human body is aslow heat-conductor. The former 
covering involves the risk of cooling too quickly, of losing not only the 
superfluous heat (due to violent exercise or other cause), but also 
the degree of heat which is necessary to enable the skin to perform 
its exhaling function properly. Again, one of the things not generally 
considered is that evil odours have an injurious effect upon the skin’s 
action, tending to drive away the blood from the surface vessels. An 
impure atmosphere is not only unwholesome when inhaled by the 
lungs, but also when the body is surrounded by its own emanations. 
Dead vegetable fibre (such as linen and cotton) is koprophagous—i.e., 
it greedily takes up the mal-odorous emanations of the body, although 
it cannot, as the living plant would do, assimilate them. This: the 
merest tyro in experiment can test by noting the odour of cotton 
waistcoat linings and trouser pockets after a few weeks’ (or a few 
days’) wear, and comparing with the odour of woollen materials under 
similar conditions. Another sense—that of touch—will show the 
superiority of animal fibre as clothing material. Put the hand on 
wool and you will feel attracted; put it on linen or cotton and you 
will feel repelled. 

The hygroscopical difference between wool and linen or cotton is 
important. Vegetable fibre readily takes up moisture like a sponge, 
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while the horny nature of wool offers much greater resistance to 
saturation with wet. 

If we remember that all these advantageous attributes of animal 
fibre (slow heat-conductivity, non-absorption of evil odours, non- 
saturation with wet) were necessary to the survival of the animal on 
which the wool or hair grew, while the conditions of plant life differ 
so widely from those of animal life, we shall recognise how much more 
suitable must be animal than vegetable fibre as clothing material for 
the human animal. 

By the way, Mr. Beck’s remark that the “ natural” colour was 
never yet seen upon a living sheep, shows that he has misunderstood 
the meaning which is attached to that term, viz., that the colouring 
matter is not produced by artificial means. Genuine “ natural’ wool 
is made of a blend of natural white and natural brown wools. 

To return to the subject of chill through the rapid heat-conduc- 
tivity of vegetable fibre clothing: the instinct which leads cricketers 
and other athletes to dress‘in woollens, for the purpose of violent 
exercise, is strong evidence of the general recognition that such 
covering is suitable for a perspiring skin and for the development of 
utmost energy and vigour. Imagine W. G. Grace going in on a hot 
July day to make a “century,” clad in cotton or linen! How the 
clammy things would stick to him and chill him! How miserably 
uncomfortable he would feel; and how shorn of its fair proportions 
would be that “‘century”! I need not further insist on the advantages 
of woollens for athletes; but in this respect there is no difference—at 
most, one of degree—between the athlete and the professional man 
or merchant. He, too, has a skin which constantly perspires, if not 
sensibly, then insensibly, in the shape of uncondensed vapour. 
Whether sitting at his desk or rushing to catch a train, the non- 
athlete equally needs so to cover his skin that it may best perform its 
all-important function. Its equable temperature should be maintained 
—not cooling off too rapidly under the chilling influence of vegetable 
fibre—and the atmosphere surrounding the skin should be kept 
pure by allowing the mal-odorous emanations to pass freely away 
through porous clothing made of animal fibre, which has no affinity 
for mal-odorous vapours. 

Here a few words of digression from the “ Great Underclothing 
Question” may be allowed in the reader’s interest. The secret of 
healthy clothing is porous wool throughout. Consider the folly 
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of destroying the hygienic value of an expensive woollen waistcoat by 
lining it and backing it with cheap cotton material! All that the 
tailor considers is, that these parts of the clothing are not meant to 
be seen, so any cheap material will do. But the cotton lining to 
a woollen waistcoat is a reservoir of the body’s emanations which it 
has prevented from escaping, and has absorbed, and it quickly 
becomes soiled and mal-odorous. Many a colic and stomach-trouble 
have been caused by the cotton trouser-waistband, which, when 
saturated with perspiration, acts injuriously on the abdomen in the 
same way as damp cotton or linen sheets do on those who are so 
unfortunate as to sleep in them. All wool, porous wool, and as few 
layers of it as practicable, to allow the freest vent to the skin’s exhaled 
vapour—that* is the safe system, and it is no fad, but simple, plain 
common sense. 

Before quitting the subject of health in connection with the 
body’s covering, the night-wear and bed-clothing should be mentioned. 
The important exhaling function of the skin, of course, continues 
uninterruptedly through the hours of rest, when the brain no longer. 
acts as the body’s sentinel, and the sleeper is peculiarly exposed to 
unwholesome influences, if such there be. Cotton and linen are at 
least as objectionable at night as during the day, and the ordinary 
bedding—even of well-to-do people—is a storehouse of the body’s 
emanations. The comfort and the invigorating sleep to be gained by 
sleeping with an open window, in woollen night-clothing, and between 
woollen coverings, with no cotton counterpane or quilt, are unimagined 
by those who have not tried it. As a correspondent wrote to the 
Times, in one of the many controversies on the subject, some while 
ago: “At night I used to warm my bed; now my bed warms 
me.” On the other hand, in the hottest days of summer, a light, 
porous woollen covering is much cooler, more comfortable, and far 
safer, than a linen sheet. 

We now pass to Mr. Beck’s other factors—economy and efficiency. 
It is difficult to weigh money in the balance against health, and as 
economy, in the matter under discussion, is so closely allied with 
efficiency, they may well be considered together. It is mainly, as 
Mr. Beck indicates, a question of “shrinking,” for the first cost of a 
few articles of underwear is relatively great or little according to the 
time which the garments will last. Here is no place to praise any 
particular make or brand, but this much may be said, based upon wide 
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experience: It is possible so to test woollen materials in the piece, - 
before they are made up into underwear, as to ascertain beyond a doubt 
that they will not shrink to any appreciable extent. If washed with 
reasonable care, such as any laundress is perfectly able to exercise, 
when guided by simple printed instructions, woollen garments can, and 
do in thousands of cases, endure for three, four, and even five years, 
in regular wear. The shrinkage of properly manufactured woollen 
underwear is a bogie, set up by those who are actively interested in 
opposing the wearing of woollens, and, no doubt, conscientiously 
believed in by many who, like Mr. Beck, cannot have practically and 
exhaustively examined the subject. As proof of this, the fact may be 
cited that a firm which sells large quantities of woollen underwear 
publishes an undertaking to give a new garment, in every case, for one 
which has unduly shrunk; and not half a dozen claims are received 
in the course of a year. In the ‘ Great Underclothing Question,” 
economy, efficiency and health will be best studied by giving 
precedence to animal over vegetable fibre. 


Lewis R. S. TOMALIN, 
The London Representative of Dr. Jaeger. 








SHETLAND FOLK-LORE AND THE OLD FAITH 
OF THE TEUTONS. 


HOSE northernmost islands of the United Kingdom, which, 
ts hundreds of years ago, were given in pledge to the Scottish 
Crown, and thence passed into the possession of England, are as 
stepping-stones to that still more distant Land of Ice and Fire to which 
we owe the Edda and the Heims-Kringla. The Edda is the Scripture 
of the ancient creed of our common forefathers—of Scandinavians, of 
Englishmen, of Lowland Scotch, and of the great parent stem of 
Germans. The Heims-Kringla (“The World’s Round”) contains the 
Chronicles of the Northmen, from semi-mythic times down to the 
twelfth century. To this very day the saga spirit is yet fully alive in 
Iceland. In Orkney and Shetland, where the Norse race, a branch 
of the great Teutonic stock, has made an equally deep imprint by its 
blood, its speech, and its laws, there are yet tales and bits of old 
rimes current, in which we sometimes hear strange echoes from the 
Germanic world of Gods—weird voices from the overwhelmed Odinic 
faith. 

Shetland has proved to me a very fruitful ground. It still 
possesses many scattered fragments, much interesting wreckage 
—flotsam and jetsam, as it might be called—of the old, much-forgotten 
religion of the Teutons. The term “flotsam and jetsam” is perhaps 
all the more appropriate because not a few of these survivals point to a 
system of Water-worship, which in grey antiquity was the peculiar 
creed of one section of the Germanic race ; another section holding to a 
Light and Fire worshipping creed. Now, strong traces of the worship 
of the Water Deities are pre-eminently to be met with in Shetland 
folklore, as is natural in such a storm-tossed country. 

In Shetland there was a curious experience in regard to these 
matters. Women are often the chief holders of popular tales. The 
child learns these things at the mother’s knee. I myself was brought 
up on the fullest fare of such folk-tales, through peasant girls serving 
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in my father’s house in town. In later years I was astounded, when 
first reading ‘‘Grimm’s Tales,” to find there, not only the same account, 
but sometimes, word for word, that which I had heard from country 
women unable in those days to read and write. Such was the fidelity 
with which then the traditionary lore was handed down. The brothers 
Grimm themselves learnt the famous Méarchen from women of the 
popular classes. 

In Shetland there were until lately, and perhaps there are even now, 
aged women who combine the preservation of this kind of knowledge 
with practices of witchcraft. This is, or was, rather a lucrative trade. 
Now, it seems that, after the first Essay, founded on letters of my 
Lerwick friends, had been published, the news was speedily bruited 
about among some of the cronies. After that, Mr. Robert Sinclair’ 
found it very difficult to get further information from the same quarters. 
One of those wise women to whom new questions had been put, 
exclaimed :—‘“‘ Giide triith! gin I wid tell you onything, ye wid shiine 
hae it in print ; an’ dan da gude o’ it ta me wid be diine!” 

The fact is, the people who guard the tale-treasures look upon 
them as something sacred. They certainly do not know their inner 
meaning, but they evidently feel that some mysterious sense attaches 
to that which is given in such attractive garb. At the same time, they 
do not wish to have these things exposed to the public gaze, or to see 
them subjected to scientific explanation. They even fear that there 
might be an inclination, among outsiders and fine townspeople, to scoff 
at them. So, when asked, they often pretend not to know anything at 
all. It is only when their confidence has been gained by friendly inter- 
course, and when they have got some insight into the character of the 
inquirer, that they gradually and slowly show a readiness to open the 
gates of the eerie Folklore Castle, and to reveal their knowledge. 

It was through his daughter that one of my friends re-obtained 
information. She knew how to gain the confidence of these close 
women, by beginning to enter into relations with them on quite 
different affairs. In course of time the secret drawer of tale-treasures 
was then unlocked by willing hands. I mention this for the guidance of 
those who would help in saving the precious remnants of that which 
is frequently the last vestige of ‘‘a grand and savage faith of mightiest 
power,” as Southey has called the mythology of the Northmen. | 

I will now rapidly refer to the subjects of some of the communica- 
tions from friends and correspondents in Shetland. There came, first, 
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the text of the fragmentary Unst Lay. It is a curious Christianised 
version of the beginning of Odin’s Rune Song in the Eddic 
“‘ Havamal”—that is, the “‘Song of the High One.” This Shetlandic 
relic of the grand old Norse myth shows both the staff-rime and the 
end-rime ; also the vowel harmony of assonance. 

In the Edda, we hear of Odin hanging on the wind-rocked tree, 
nine long nights—‘‘on that tree of which none knows from what root 
it springs.” The Unst fragrant begins in this way :— 

Nine days he hang pa da riitless tree (Nine days he hung upon the 
rootless tree) ; and it goes on to say that he (it is not mentioned who) 
hung there “nine lang nichts i’ da nippin’ rime.” The aged woman 
who recited the eight lines was quite aware that they could not strictly 
apply to Christ. She knew in what points they differed from the 
Biblical statement. More than the fragment of eight lines she did not 
remember. The version was curious for the way in which the mighty 
World Tree of Norse mythology—the Tree of Existence, Yggdrasil, 
which symbolises the Universe—is confounded with ‘the Cross. An 
old creed thus often slips almost imperceptibly into a new one. 

That all-nourishing ash tree, Yggdrasil, is one of the loftiest ideas 
of the Norse religion. An evolution idea is contained in it. In the 
branches of the vast Tree of Existence, the Goddess of Life, Idun, 
dwells, who, by her rejuvenating apples, preserves the heavenly rulers 
from becoming aged and wrinkled. In the dark regions below the 
colossal tree, a Serpent works with destroying tooth. It is an image 
of the never-ceasing struggle between the powers of Life and the 
forces of Destruction in Nature. There is a passage in the Eddic Song 


of Grimnir—where these demolishing forces are described—which 
says :— 

The tree Yggdrasil 

Suffers heavier wrong 

Than men can think. 


The deep mystery of grief, which, as Luther said, underlies all life, 
is apparently pictured in that verse. 

There are three fountains near Yggdrasil, in which the endless. 
process of rejuvenescence, of preservation, and of transformation is 
clearly indicated. At one of those fountains the Norns live, the 
Sisters of Fate. Their names—Urd, Verdandi, and Skuld—mean the 
Past, the Present (or rather the process of growing), and the Future. 
A Rainbow Bridge extends its noble arch through the leafy dome of 
the Tree of Existence. The Gods daily ride over that lofty bridge 
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which spans Heaven and Earth, in order to reach a Place of Judgment 
near the dwelling of the weird Sisters of Fate. At last, when all 
things are nearing their doom, a horn is blown that lies at the bottom 
of the World Tree. Then, the immense tree quivers and shakes; a 
Fire God comes with his flaming sword of annihilation; and Idun 
sinks down from the branches of Yggdrasil. Life, in its present 
cosmic form, is then at an end. 

But I refrain from going into a further description of this powerful 
mythological image, which, assuredly, lacks neither poetical aspect nor 
philosophical depth. I will rather mention what else came from Shet- 
land in the shape of curious survivals. 

I had asked one of my correspondents whether he could find any 
further Beetle Rimes in his country, like those about the lady-bird. 
That tiny red insect was once sacred to the Germanic Goddess of Love 
and Beauty, Freia, in whose heavenly realm, at the bottom of a 
bourne, according to German folklore, the Unborn dwelt in a garden, 
or on a meadow with bushes, where fragrant Howers grow and the 
song of birds never ceases. When the time came for the human 
embodiment of the Unborn, their souls were carried earthwards in 
flashes of lightning. 

In connection with this idea, the red-winged lady-bird, and the red- 
billed and red-legged stork, became the sacred animals of the Goddess; 
red being the colour oflightning. That is why the stork brings children 
even now in Germany. And that is why the lady-bird—the bird of 
Our Lady Freia—became a heavenly messenger of hers. To Freia, 
whose worship had been most widely and most deeply prevalent 
among the Teutonic race, the Virgin Mary was afterwards substituted. 
Hence one of the many names of the lady-bird in Germany is Marien- 
Kaferchen. Its ancient connection with Freia’s sunny domain is, 
however, still visible from many other names, such as Sonnenkalb, 
Sonnenkafer, Sonnen-Hiihnchen, Sonnenwend-Kafer : for Freia was also a 
Sun Goddess. In Low German dialect that insect is called Mai-Katze 
(May Cat), which appellation points to the time of the year that was 
sacred to the Goddess, and to the cat, a team of which drew her car. 

Strange as it may seem, it has been proved, by a comparison of 
many children’s rimes concerning the insect in question, that the well- 
known verse— 

Lady-bird, Lady-bird, fiy away home! 
Thy house is on fire, thy children all roam— 
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or “‘ Thy children will burn,” refers to that terrible catastrophe in 
which the Teutonic creed assumed this world to end, after which a 
new Earth would arise from the waters, when Evil would be amended 
and a Reign of Bliss come about. In this song, in Germany, we even 
hear of the beetle’s father (evidently Wodan) being in the war, whilst 
its mother (Freia-Holda) is in Holler-Land, which has been burnt. 
The word “ Holler-Land” I have been able to rescue from oblivion in 
a verse sung by children in the Baden Palatinate. It means Holda’s 
Land. 

One of the Shetland rimes, similar to Scottish, English, and Ger- 
man ones, appeals to the spider, who is called Willie Buck, as a 
weather prophesying insect. This is quite correct, scientifically 
speaking, as those know who have watched the habits of spiders. 
In folk-lore there are often embodied good observations about 
physiology and the phenomena of nature. Pre-historic races of 
huntsmen and herdsmen were much given to such studies. The 
weaving spider was sacred to Freia in her character as a guardian 
of domestic industry, who had much to do with the spindle and the 
loom ; and Freia-Holda was also a weather-making deity. The later 
aversion to, and fear of, the spider among women, especially in 
Germany, may have arisen from a doctrinal inculcation of the Christian 
priesthood, who taught them to spurn the symbol of a Goddess whose 
cult it was found most difficult to root up. 

I pass to what is by far the most remarkable spell-song which I 
have been able to get from Shetland. Hitherto, only two intro- 
ductory lines have been known. The remainder was thought to be 
irrecoverably lost. Dr. John Leyden, in his observations on ‘ The 
Complaynt of Scotland,” speaks of those two lines. Mr. Robert 
Chambers, in his ‘‘ Popular Rhymes of Scotland,” quotes them from 
him. Jacob Grimm sought, even from that scanty material, to 
draw a connection between the Arthurian cycle of legends and the 
tale of the Wild Huntsman, who is the later substitution of Wodan or 
Odin. 

The two Scottish lines alluded to are these :— 


Arthur Knycht he raid on nycht, 
With gyltin spur and candil lycht. 


Now, the spell-song sent to me, under the title of ‘‘ An Incantation 
to Prevent,Nightmare,” runs thus, in*Shetlandic speech :— 
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Arthur Knight 

He rade a’ night 
Wi’ open swird 

An’ candle light. 

He sought da mare ; 
He fan’ da mare; 
He bund da mare 
Wi’ her ain hair, 
An’ made da mare 
Ta swear: 

*At she should never 
Bide a’ night 

Whar ever she heard 
O’ Arthur Knight. 


At first sight there is, in that spell-song, nothing of the nightmare 
in the present common meaning of the word. Expressions are used in 
it, for the exorcising of the nocturnal disturbers of sleep, which had 
originally a different connection. To say it at once: there is good 
ground to believe that this incantation contains, under a slight, or 
perhaps only apparent, British guise, a Norse Odinic myth about the 
Valkyrs, Allfather’s messengers of death on the battlefield, who, in folk- 


lore, have gradually become night spectres in horse or mare form. 
With Grimm, Simrock, and other eminent interpreters of mythology, 
I assume “‘ Arthur Knight” to be, in this case, a later substitution for 
the Germanic God of Storms and Battles, who is a leader also of the 
nocturnal Ride of the Dead to Walhalla. In folk-lore he was changed 
into a stormy hunter with a ghostly retinue, careering, at night, through 
the clouds. 


Perhaps ‘‘ Arthur,” in that nightmare song, may only be a later 
mispronunciation of the Old Norse named Ottar, or Ottie (Otto, Otho), 
which, down to last century, was a frequent fore-name in the North 
Isles. In the Edda, Ottar appears as the darling or husband of 
Freyja who is but a differentiation of Frigg, the consort of Odin. The 
process of mythology shows a continual splitting up of divine figures 
into new forms. Hence also, no doubt, the assonance of the names of 
Ottar and Odin. Now, Freyja, as may be seen from the Eddic Song 
of Hyndla, was. herself a Night Rideress; and from other sources we 
know that she is a leader of Valkyrs—that is, of humanised mare-forms. 

The “‘ mare’ whom Arthur (in reality, Odin) seeks and finds, and 
then binds with her own hair, I interpret as one of those Battle-Virgins, 
or messengers of death, whose figure was evolved from clouds in the 
shape of horses. The oath which the mare is made to swear reminds 
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us of the oath or promise broken by the valkyr Brynhild, who brought 
about the death of a Gothic warrior king whom Odin had wished to 
spare. Wherefore she was entranced by Allfather, and surrounded 
with a fiery circle on a hill in Frank-land near the Rhine, until Sigurd 
—our Siegfried—re-awakened and freed her. 

The scene of the whole Sigurd story, I may here incidentally state, 
takes place, in the Edda also, not in Scandinavia, but on the lower and 
upper Rhine. Northerners travelling in Germany had heard the great 
heroic tale, and brought it to their own country. In its pure heathen 
form, the Nibelung story is, therefore, preserved in the Icelandic 
Scripture. Our own ancient sources were destroyed by fanatic monks. 
Though a grand epic, our Nibelungen-Lied is only a later Christianised 
version of the heathen Siegfried tale. 

Remarkably enough, there is a fragment of the Vélsunga Saga, in 
‘which we find Sigurd riding, with open sword, and golden spurs on his 
heels, over the blazing fire to woo Brynhild, whom the saga describes 
as a shield-maiden, a Valkyr; that is, a mare-form. This open sword, 
and the golden spurs, occur again in the fragmentary Scottish lines, and 


partly in the now recovered Shetlandic “Incantation To Prevent Night- 
mare.’ The proof of Arthur Knight having been put in the place of 
Sigurd, who himself is a heroic variation of Odin, is thus clear enough. 
As to the original Valkyr character of Night-Mares, or Night Riders, it 
can be fully shown both from Eddic passages and from German folk- 
lore. In some parts of Germany the nightmare is actually still called 
Wal-Riderske, Wal-Rideress (Death Rideress), that is, Valkyr. 


IT. 


From Shetland I have had many Finn stories—tales about those 
sea monsters who were able to exchange their human shape with that 
of seals. Those stories by no means refer to people from Finland, 
who do not even call themselves Finns, but Suomalainen. They refer 
to the Norse race, to Vikings who were at home on land and on sea— 
even like seals. The seal, the sea-dog, the Finn: that was the 
Northman from over the sea. The male Finns are described as most 
daring boatmen, with powerful sweep of the oar. They pull across, 
in no time, between Shetland and Bergen, in Norway; and they chase 
foreign vessels at sea. At the same time, they are held to be versed in 
magic spells, in soothsaying, and in the healing art. When on. shore, 
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they take off their wrappage—that is, their armour ; and then they are 
and behave like real human beings. In a Shetlandic song, one of 
those Finns says :-— 

I am a man upo’ da land ; 

I am a selkie i’ da sea, 

An’ whin I’m far fra every strand, 

My dwelling is in ShGol Skerry. 
That is, Seal or Sea-dog Skerry. It is well known that the Vikings 
were fond of hiding in the Skerries, or rocky islets, from whose bays 
and creeks (“‘ viks’’) they issued forth for their bold adventures. 

The very human character of the Finns appears in a Shetland 
charm-song against the toothache. It has both alliteration and the 
end-rime. It begins with the words :— ; 

A Finn came ow’r fa Norraway 
Fir ta pit toth-ache away. 

Perhaps, in this case, a medicine-man from the really Finnish race, 
as we call it now, may be meant. Butthe mass of the “‘sea-monsters ” 
certainly meant the Scandinavian Vikings. Among the older generation 
in Shetland, persons are still heard of who boast of hailing from Finns, 
and they attribute to themselves a peculiar luckiness on account of 
that higher and nobler descent. Many Shetlanders were reported to 
have married Finn women who had been captured, when their 
‘* sealskin”” was taken away from them. These women made good 
housewives, as the Norwegian and other Scandinavian ladies generally 
do. It was said that, without their sealskin, Finn women could not 
escape to their Northern home, for which they often had a longing. 
The “‘sealskin”” means the boat by which they could have returned to 
Norway. But, like the Picts, or Pechts, these Finn people gradually 
became nearly a myth, or a supernatural kind of beings. 

In some parts of Shetland, the Finns were recently connected with 
Greenland. This notion may have arisen from the fact of Eskimo 
having occasionally been drifted with their canoes to the Northern 
Isles, when the ‘‘ Finn’’ name would be applied tothem. At the same 
time, it must not be forgotten that Norwegians, having first settled in 
Iceland, then went to Greenland, and from there discovered the 
American Continent. A “Finn” from Greenland could, therefore, 
again be a Northman. 

Finn is an old Germanic name. In the pedigree of kingly families 
of the North it occurs between the names of Thor, Frealaf, and 
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Woden, or Oden (Odin) ; for Teuton and Scandinavian princes, even 
common free folk, once bore these divine names. The Finn or Fenian 
race, of which so much is heard in Scottish and Irish poems and 
legends, clearly came over from Norway, from ‘“ Lochlann,” the land 
of lakes. They were probably an even earlier wave of conquerors, or 
lansquenets, than the historically well-known invasion of Norwegians 
and Danes who held sway in Ireland from the ninth to the twelfth 
century. 

These Finns, or Fianna, of Ireland are described, in ancient Irish 
lays, as golden or yellow haired, blue-eyed, white-skinned, red or 
fresh-faced, broad-shouldered, tall, most martial, musical, and also 
rather given to carousing habits with their drinking-horns. They were 
eminently fighters, and fond of the sea. In short, they had all the 
characteristics of the Norse or Teutonic stock. 

A number of distinguished Danish, German, Scottish, Irish scholars 
have no doubt about the Norse origin of the Fianna. Many names in 
the Ossianic and Fenian poems, like Oscar, Karul (Karl), Erik, Armin, 
Arno, Rothmar, and so forth, are clearly Germanic. Even if these 
names were later insertions, it stands to reason that Irish bards, 
writing in Keltic, would not—in addition to the historical Norwegian 
and Danish conquest of their country—have given to the still earlier 
Fianna rule all the characteristics of the Teutonic race unless there had 
been good grounds for doing so in popular tradition. 

From Shetland I have had numerous communications on matters 
connected with the sea. One of my correspondents wrote :—‘‘ The 
sea, said an old woman who was regarded as a good authority in our 
occult lore, is the greatest witch in all the world.” This is unques- 
tionably a remnant of an early view about the procreative power of 
the sea, the aboriginal or regenerative fluid of the world. ‘A vast 
number of our superstitious beliefs,’ the same friend wrote, 
“especially those that are, or rather were, connected with forecasts, 
luck, injuring neighbours by witchcraft, or spells to counteract such 
craft, have a direct connection with the Sea—though sometimes also 
with Fire.” 

I need not say that Water and Fire—in the sense of warmth and 
light—are the two great agencies of life in this world. Therefore, we 
find them as agencies in mythology and in the witchcraft arising 
therefrom. 

Many remarkable contributions have reached me from Shetland 
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about the sacredness of certain fishes, in whose very names a remem- 
brance of Divine worship seems to linger; for instance, the halibut or 
holy but. The unspeakable, unmentionable holiness of the sea, the 
religious awe in which it was held, is apparent from a curious habit 
prevailing in Shetland and among the seafaring class of Lowland 
Scots. This habit is that, on board ship, other words must be used 
for many things—persons, animals, and occupations—than what is done 
on land. A periphrastic, hieratic language is adopted. To use the 
ordinary words brings ill-luck. 

Thus the sea has to be called “‘holy toyt.” A boat is spoken of as 
a “‘fair’”—a word clearly connected with “ferry,” the German Fahre, 
from ‘‘to fare,” in German “‘fahren.”” Though the Shetlanders came 


from the Norse race, there is, perhaps, an admixture of what may be 
called a German-Gothic element among them ; which probably accounts 
for the fact of many Shetland words having closer kinship with Gothic 
and later German that with Icelandic. The shipping and trade inter- 
course with Holland and Germany also partly accounts for it. 

In the early part of this century there was, among fisher-folk in 
Shetland, a most extraordinary bit of lingering belief in a great sea 


monster inhabiting a far-away region. To the breathing of that 
colossal marine animal the tides were supposed to be-due. That sea 
serpent was said to take about six hours to draw in its breath, and six 
hours to let it out, which accounted for the rise and fall of the water. 
The friend who had heard that in his youth, when he was an unlettered 
fisher-boy, wrote to me:—‘‘At that time I knew nothing of any 
northern mythology, and know but little still. But after a peep into 
Mallet, &c., I was led to the conclusion that what I have referred to 
was simply some traditional idea of the Midgard Serpent which I had 
caught at the vanishing point.” 

But there is something more wonderful still. We hear from Pytheas, 
the Greek mathematician, astronomer, and traveller, who lived at the 
time of Alexander the Great, of quite a similar idea as to the ebb and 
flow of the sea. Pytheas was the earliest known traveller to Britain. 
He made a voyage from Massilia (Marseilles) to the Channel, to the 
German Ocean, and the Baltic, up along the coast of Norway, and to 
islands in the North—to all evidence, Shetland and the Orkneys, 
perhaps also Iceland. He speaks, so far as we can gather from the 
fragments of his works, of the Ocean in the high North as a frozen sea, 
where the earth, the water, the air, and all things seem confused. He 
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compares the whole mass of these elements to an enormous kind of 
sea lungs, through which, people said, an immense marine breath is 
drawn. Knowing better himself, he contests this theory, which seems 
to have become accepted even in Greece, and he explains ebb and high 
tide by the action of the moon. 

Is it not extraordinary, however, that so stramge a mythic idea as 
that about the immense sea animal causing the tides should have been 
preserved in the North, from the days of Pytheas down to our time? 

Thus we find in Teutonic mythology, as in the similar systems of 
other nations, a curious intermixture of lofty and beautiful, of terrible 
and grotesque, conceptions. It would be idle, no doubt, to look for 
great depth in all the shallows of these early attempts at fathoming the 
mystery of the Universe. But this much is clear, that if we are to wean 
men from crude, superstitious notions that haunt them, and yet to pro- 
mote the enjoyment of fancies which serve as embellishing garlands for 
the stern realities of life, we cannot do better than spread a fuller 
scientific knowledge of that primitive circle of ideas in which those 
moved who moulded our very speech. 

It is a subject as yet too much neglected by both poets and artists. 
Certainly, there are some powerful exceptions. A few Scandinavian 
sculptors have nobly and effectively represented the Gods of their fore- 
fathers. Wagner's “ Ring of the Nibelungs,” and William Morris’s 
“Stories of Sigurd,” and of the Niblungs and Vélsungs, are also 
excellent cases in point. In the main, however, whilst the eternal 
classic figures, Madonnas, and threadbare subjects from Italy and Spain, 
never cease to be treated, the Germanic deities, in spite of the poetical 
halo which surrounds them, are generally left to wander about disem- 
bodied, waiting for the gifted hand that will mould them into form. 
Yet the artist who deals with this subject is assuredly not placed in a 
worse position than his Hellenic predecessors were, who also had to 
make their selections from a number of floating mythological ideas, 
which it was their merit to have wrought into a harmonious whole. 

No doubt, there is some truth in Mannhardt’s assertion, that the 
Teutonic divinities have not the perfect harmony and quiet plasticity 
of the Olympian ideals. Still, I should say that a closer inspection 
reveals the fact that this notion of quiet plasticity is rather founded on 
our thinking of the sculptures left to us from antiquity, than on the 
records of the life and doings of the dwellers in Olympos. On the other 
hand, can it be said that there is a lack of poetical conception in the 
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figure of Wodan, the hoary ruler of the winds and clouds, who, clad in 
a flowing mantle, careers through the sky on a milk-white horse, from 
whose nostrils firé issues, and who is followed at night by a host of 
heroic warriors whom he leads into the golden, shield-adorned 
Walhalla? 7 

At the end of Time—the Norse race believed—Odin is to be 
devoured by the wolf, Fenrir; Thor to be destroyed by the Serpent’s 
poison. The heavens and the earth stand in a lurid blaze ; the abodes of 
Gods and heroes are doomed to destruction ; and only after this terrible 
catastrophe shall have ended will there be introduced a new and 
peaceful reign, with eternal bliss. So, on the score of dramatic and 
pictorial interest, the creed of the Teutons has something to show. 

In conclusion, I would say this in regard to Folk-lore, which often 
contains the residue of such early ideas. Anyone able to do so should 
try to collect, and carefully to note down, whatever he or she may hear 
in the shape of tales and mythic notions from popular sources. Do not 
be afraid of what, at a first blush, may sometimes seem to be an un- 
decipherable confusion of words and meanings. Often old rimes are 
still current in various versions, some of them quite corrupted, but the 
careful comparison of which has occasionally brought out the real sense, 
when it was found that these so-called nonsense verses were but sadly 
disfigured ruins of the once grand religious structure of our forebears. 

On strange shores, in distant lands, a sea-shell is not seldom found 
overgrown with weeds, thick with slime, almost hidden in a tangled 
mass of things hanging about it. It is only when the dirt and dross 
are removed that the noble shape, the beauty, the bright and dazzling 
colours of the shell, strike the wondering eye. So it is frequently with 
stray bits of folk-lore. I would, therefore, urge all those who have an 
understanding for such matters to devote close attention to these 
forlorn things, wherever they may find them, In this way we may all 
help, not only in pouring a flood of light on the dark world of super- 
stition, and thus promoting human progress, but also in doing a service 
to Science, and, last but not least, in rescuing from oblivion the fragments 
of what was once a powerful poetical creation—nay, even an early 
attempt at a philosophical speculation under the many-coloured garb 


of Nature-worship. 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF A WAR-ARTIST. 


LTHOUGH the experiences of war artists have from time to 
A time found favour with the reading public, with whom the 
moving incidents they depict. meet with ready acceptance, I do 
not. think the actual working of the oracle—in other words, not only 
their mode of executing sketches, but the many methods by which, 
from the forefront of battle, those drawings when finished’ find 
their way to the editorial sanctum in Fleet Street or the Strand 
—has yet been discussed, and it is with this object I would now, 
without further preamble, plunge in medias res. 

There is an initial difficulty in connection with the means adopted 
by artists when on the war-path for the conveyance of their 
impressions to paper. 

Every man has, of course, his own particular means to the end he 
has in view, though all will agree that the portability and simplicity of 
the materials used are essential considerations, and that a quick eye 
and steady hand are indispensable. In the present case, however, 
I am disposed to confine myself without egotism to those personal 
manceuvres at the front by which I have succeeded in keeping in 
touch with the great city. 

In the first place, I come to my own conclusion, when an 
engagement is imminent, as to the best position to occupy, and at 
once equip myself for the coming event. 

It seems to me that good health, with its attendant good spirits, 
a good horse, and a good supply of tobacco, are all that may be 
said to be necessary, apart from the consideration of materials, 
which is after all a very simple matter. 

In the first place, I take several sheets of cardboard on which 
painting paper has been strained, and which are of. the same propor- 
tion, though somewhat larger, of, say, a half-page illustration of the 
paper I represent, the additional size being necessary to the process 
by which it is transferred to the metal block used for reproduction. 
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To several of these strained sheets of paper I add a number of 
smaller ones of ordinary cardboard, about the size of a carte-de-visite, 
which, being held in the palm of the hand, do not attract undue 
observation, for, though a reluctant “permit” from the military 
authorities be obtained, it is wise to be as little in evidence as possible 
lest the spy mania, from which officious soldiery sometimes suffer, 
lead to complications, perhaps even to the extent of arrest, which at 
best may cause considerable loss of valuable time when every moment 
may be precious. 

Of course, a good supply of pencils go for said, while I have 
found, on the other hand, india-rubber superfluous, save, by the way, 
in one instance, to which I shall refer later on. 

Thus armed for the fray, the next consideration is to secure what 
promises to be the most picturesque point of view for my subject. I may 
here mention that the habit of sketching on horseback is soon acquired, 
although a docile steed who accepts ‘‘ Kismet” as a matter of course 
is a decided acquisition. Indeed, I have before now ridden horses so 
sensitive to danger that, although hidden from sight by swamp or 
underwood, they have realised the proximity of their dead companions 
to the extent that they have become quite unmanageable. 

Let us now suppose that, our position having been taken up, and 
that the fighting, which a short time since was little more than 
desultory skirmishing on both sides, has developed into an engagement. 
The mysterious movements of black masses of distant infantry, the 
rattle of musketry, the wheeling into position of cavalry, and the dull 
monotonous roar of artillery reminding us that “‘ performances are just 
about to begin” at the Theatre Royal, War. It is generally about this 
time you find yourself in the worst possible position for work—the 
fitfal changes which take place as opposing forces concentrate, 
and the deadly din of battle increases, making it no easy matter to 
obtain a comprehensive view which it is at all possible to condense 
sufficiently to transfer to paper. Having, however, at last found what 
one feels to be the best situation obtainable, one of the larger sheets 
of paper is brought into requisition, and on this a rough expressive 
sketch is in a few minutes made. Should it not come up to one’s 
ideal, indiarubber is, from my point of view, out of the question; a 
fresh sheet must at once be produced, and the whole thing again 
indicated, and so on, till the required sketch is made, the time occupied 
by erasure being thus saved. This done, the separate incidents of 
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the fight on this sheet where the general aspect of affairs is depicted, 
are next jotted down in artistic shorthand, probably thus x, for 
example. 

A Turkish cavalry officer leading his men is shot through the 
heart, while his horse at the same moment, grazed by a passing ball, 
rears, and the rider, rising spasmodically in his stirrups, falls to the 
ground dead. 

You make an almost instan- 
taneous note of this on one of the 
smaller squares, putting a cross or 
other sign on it which corresponds 

sce reer with the one which indicates the 
position of the incident on the 
larger sheet. 

By this time there are probably 
wounded men to right and left, 
who form an effective foreground to 
your subject, a broken-wheeled 
bullock waggon is serving as cover 
to a party of Cossacks, who are 
blazing away from behind it, while 
the ambulance bearers are vainly 
endeavouring to snatch from the 
jaws of death an officer of the 
Imperial Guard who has just been 

laid low by the splinter of a Turkish shell. 

Expedition, and a vivid, incisive impression, are, of course, your first 
consideration, so, if there is any possibility of despatching a messenger to 
the rear at once, you finish your subject, as far as time will admit, and 
send it without the loss of an unnecessary moment to England, since 
amiable, and sometimes unamiable, artistic rivalry is by no means an 
unknown quantity in these stirring times—the representatives of 
foreign as well as English illustrated papers being equally anxious on 
such occasions to be first not only in, but from, the field. 

Such sketches as these may be either reproduced in facsimile— 
which is often the case—or they may be elaborated into more finished 
pictures ; this being done (when an important event makes time a 
first consideration) on their arrival at the office—by an artist, one 
specially selected for his capacity for rendering the feeling of 
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the war-sketch in the more elaborate form of a picture in black — 
and white. Whereas, on the other hand, when opportunity offers, 
the “‘ Special” sends his own finished work straight, that is to say, as 
straight as circumstances will admit, to its destination. 

Expedition is a_ great 
factor in the part one plays; 
indeed, I have on many 
occasions had mounted 
messengers in waiting to 
take my impressions, when 
possible, across the nearest 
frontier, to be dispatched 
from some _ neighbouring 
country where postal ar- 
Tangements were not sub- 
jected to the irregularities 
of war—a matter requiring 
at times no small amount of 
diplomatic aptitude. My 
main object in this article 
being to convey some idea of 
those exceptional straits, out 
of which it is necessary to come with flying colours if one would 
deserve well of the journal one represents, I will take, as an instance, 
a strange dilemma in which several correspondents (including myself) 
were placed during the Russo-Turkish Campaign of 1877, in Asia 
Minor, as we were riding across country to join the forces of Muckhtar 
Pasha before Kars. 

From several assurances received, we came to the conclusion 
that our sketches and despatches had been more than once intercepted 
by the lawless hordes who at all times infest the mountains of 
Anatolia, the impression, of course, having been that special 
messengers were not only likely themselves to be well supplied with 
money, but might be conveying valuables whieh were easily convertible; 
indeed, we knew of one case in which a messenger with sketches 
had been robbed and bound while a special private view of his 
belongings had been convened by the band who had waylaid him, 
the trees of the forest of Kurakpan, in which they were, forming a 
sylvan background for the exhibition of a number of pictures of 
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thrilling events which were never destined to reach England; indeed, 
Johannes, the native driver of my araba or. provision waggon, had 
been similarly 
attacked and 
‘robbed, and 
having been se- 
verely beaten, 
had __shappily, 
with no worse 
result, returned 
to tell the tale. 
Under these 
circumstances it 
became _ neces- 
sary to divine 
some means by 
which to ensure 
their safe de- 
livery at a point 
from which, 
under the pro- 
tection of Tatas 
(armed native 
postmen), they 
stood a fair 
chance of getting through to the mother country, and this we 
effected on several occasions by joining issue with the brigands them- 
selves ; our greatest difficulty being to circumvent them in the open so 
as to arrive unmolested in their villages. In many of these the 
natives lived chiefly by plunder on the imperial highway ; yet if you 
were thus able to get into their midst without being brought there 
a prisoner, you were, at least for the time being, comparatively 
safe. So deep-rooted is the principle of hospitality throughout the 
country that the passingygtranger is invariably well treated during his 
actual stay in an Anatolean hamlet, even though -the villagers be 
thorough-paced rascals, with whom throat-cutting would be considered 
as a fine art when out in the open. 
Having partaken of bread and salt together, it becomes a sacred 
duty on your part to show your confidence in them by submitting to 
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them all your personal belongings (even. to your money, trinkets, 
collars, neckties, and pipes), these being exhibited from hut to hut in 
the village. The sole exceptions being revolvers, which they looked 
upon as devil’s bolts—in fact, weapons which had a diabolic capa- 
city for “going off” ad infinitum without reloading—a wholesome 
belief established by previous travellers which we were careful to 


foster. 


On the occasion of the particular visit to which I refer, after 
having duly played our part in this confidence trick, and having 


received back everything intact, we next interviewed a 
long line of natives who came with presents, all of 
which, with becoming solemnity, we had to accept. 
They consisted of rusty nails, leaves, bunches of 
wild grasses and other trifles, each supposed to 
represent corresponding souvenirs on our part before 
we left the khan or stable which, with our horses, 
we occupied, and out of which the wives of the 
chief or headman of the village had generally 
been summarily ejected for our 
special accommodation, and where , 
our wants were attended; thevacuum & 
which nature abhors being filled 
by a native preparation, con- 
sisting of yaourt 
(a sort of sour 
curds and whey) 
and pilaff (a 
greasy concoc- 
tion of rice and 
fat), which 
was always 
plentifully 
supplied to 
us. 
Our par- 
ticular ob- 
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was, through our interpreter, to obtain the services of these 
people with a view to the conveyance of sketches and des- 
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patches, which, sent by others, would doubtless have been inter- 
cepted by them. Of course, we fully explained how utterly 
valueless they were to. them—a fact which even to their dull 
intellects was self-evident. Especially when we pointed out how, 
directly we received some token or letter from, say, the British 
Consul at Erzeroum, or some other reliable authority, that they 
had so far been safely transmitted, their eyes would be gladdened 
by more English gold than they could ever hope to capture from well- 
armed Englishmen in the open. Thus, honesty becoming the best 
policy, they became comparative saints in spite of themselves, and 
it is astonishing how safely and how expeditiously we thus got our 
literary and artistic supplies through to some of the larger towns, 
from which they were ultimately reposted and sent on by Tatas to the 
coast, and thence to Modern Babylon. 

Although tribes may sometimes fight, the isolated brigand is 
never attacked by others of the same craft. Thus he was always 
able to play the part of special messenger with impunity; indeed, 
one whom we dubbed the Postmaster-General was an exceptionally 
ready-witted, genial fellow, who took in the situation at a glance, 
thoroughly identifying himself with the réle of Mercury, which it paid 
him so well to play. 

It may be here mentioned that, however hospitable they may have 
been, they had a way peculiarly their own of speeding the parting 
guest. On your leaving, they salaamed as if at the departure of the 
great |Mogul and his retinue; yet the moment you had left the 
confines of the village you were looked upon by them as fair game for 
powder and shot. They, of course, knew the untold treasure (from their 
point of view) which you possessed, and that others would attack you 
if they, from any false motives of delicacy, refrained. So their first 
object when you had left was to circumvent you—generally taking you 
in flank when some distance on the road, attacking you, if possible, 
from the cover of rocks or brushwood, and by this means securing, 
if they could, some of those same valuables which they had been 
so scrupulously particular about returning when you were their 
guest. A strange code of morality, indeed, but not altogether so 
illogical when one comes to think how often in civilised society the 
right royally entertained dupe is ultimately fleeced by his host. 
Such ‘cases at least are on record, and make one inclined to. be 
lenient in one’s judgment of the bandits of Asia Minor. 
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This reminds me _ how, shortly after my arrival, the 
Russian authorities were particularly irate at a picture they had 
seen in the Illustrated London News representing Turkish prisoners 
breaking up the gravestones of their ancestors to make roads for the 
conveyance of Muscovite field-pieces to the front, while Cossacks with 
knotted whips were placed at intervals over them to enforce, if 
necessary, obedience to this edict. The authorities did not pretend 
to deny the soft impeachment, but they objected to its publicity, and 
asked my assistance to discover that other ‘‘ chiel amang ’em takin’ 
notes” who had sent home the picture to which I refer. They 
searched vainly for days, offering rewards in all directions for his 
discovery, and I, of course, assured them I would lend every assist- 
ance in my power, which, though it savoured of an amiable desire to 





serve them, when summed up meant very little after all. J had done 
that picture myself! had crossed the Danube in a small boat and sent 
it from the Roumanian post office at Zimwiztza. 

I remember when at Porodim, the headquarters of the then Grand 
Duke, how, on one occasion in midwinter, having already sent my 
only available messenger on with sketches, an incident of special 
interest happened which I felt should also at once be transmitted. 
Now it so happened that a Russian officer whom I knew was about 
starting for the rear on some important military business, so we 
joined issue, and succeeding in getting a ramshackle two-horse 
drosky, started late that same night, in a blinding snowstorm, in the 
direction of the Danube. Will either of us ever forget that night ? 
I think not, and hope it may never be my lot to experience such 
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another. The storm increased so that before we had been much more 
than an hour on our way we were completely snowed up, and had it 
continued to fall with the same severity all night we must, I verily 
believe, have been buried alive. As it was, the driver and ourselves 
were so benumbed—indeed, partially frost-bitten, and suffering, too, 
from that fatal tendency to drowsiness—that at length we found it 
necessary that two in turn should keep awake through the night, 
while the third for an arranged time slept, all being afraid of that 
sleep induced by intense cold from which there is no awakening. 

~ To make a long story short, however, those sketches did arrive after 
all at the offices of the Illustrated London News. 

On a previous occasion, in Servia, I attached myself to the Ambulance, 
who were generally in touch with Belgrade or Semendria, sending 
backwards and forwards in this way my sketches to the rear; in fact, 
I once brought a number of wounded Servians to Belgrade myself, in 
a sort of cross between a broken-down barge and a steam-tug, actuated 
almost as much by my desire to get a safe transit for my sketches 
as in the interests of poor humanity; to be always in communication 
with the rear being, in its way, as important as getting to the front. 

While writing thus in my sanctum, a picture of the Illustrated 
London News which is before me recalls several occasions on which a 
telling subject has sprung from a trivial incident ; for instance, while 
at Plevna, I on one occasion found myself sketching in a most exposed 
position, and quite unexpectedly discovered myself conspicuous against 
the sky line, where I soon drew a rattling fire from the Turkish rifle 
pits. It is unnecessary to say I was the next moment beating a hasty 
and ignominious retreat for the first available cover, which happened to 
be a neighbouring redoubt. Nor had I been long there when yet 
another ‘“ Special” rushed in for shelter from a similar cause, but from 
an opposite direction; it was the Times correspondent, Conigsby. 
Happily, we were both known to the officers on duty, who, of course, 
realised our unceremonious appearance in their midst. 

“Do you know where you are?” said the “ Special” of our great 
daily, who was better versed in the geography of the camp than I. 

“No; why?” 

“Why? Because we are in the Gravitza redoubt; yet I suppose 
we shall get no credit for these hairbreadth escapes in Fleet Street or 
the Strand; yet stay! I have a sudden inspiration.” 

“Stay! I have an idea—a sudden inspiration.” Conigsby was 
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always having “‘ sudden inspirations,” and he drew himself up to his 
full height, which—being a man more commanding in nature than 
stature—was necessary, and then, posing like Ajax defying the light- 
ning, he said, smiling blandly: 

“‘ There, do a picture representing the Illustrated London News and 
the Times ‘Specials’ in the most advanced trenches before Plevna. 
Don’t forget to convey an adequate idea of my manly bearing, and I, 
on the other hand, will make my discovery of the I/lustrated London News 
at the forefront the subject of a special paragraph in my next article for 
the Times. Thus will our zeal in the service of our respective papers 
be recorded to all time.” 

Harking back to my first campaign, I recall another occasion on 
which my pencil might have led to an unpleasant predicament. 

It was just after the battle of Saarbriick. I was hastening from 
Lausanne, where I had been staying before the outbreak of the war, 
to join the Germans, and was about crossing at Basle, when the 
mustering of the Swiss Guards for the protection of their frontier 
at that place struck me as a telling incident not to be 
missed, so, sketch-book in hand, I was proceeding to make 
a number of artistic notes, when I was promptly arrested by a surly 
sergeant and, under an armed escort, taken before one of the com- 
manding officers, who at once, with the utmost gravity, ordered my 
detention, whispering at the same time something to my captor which 
I had failed to catch, the result being that I was taken to the regi- 
mental mess-room at the chief hotel at Basle, at the end of which that 
surly sergeant and his guards kept me in durance vile, while officers 
crowding in hung their swords on pegs and took their respective seats 
for the evening meal, amongst them the president of the mess—none 
other than the officer who had, with so much gravity, ordered my 
detention. I was naturally the observed of all observers, and was not 
a little astonished when, in a trite speech, he informed those around 
him that as J was the first prisoner of war the Swiss Republic had 
taken, at least in theiy time, and had, moreover, been caught red- 
handed making mysterious notes in their midst, that they could not 
do better than signalise the occasion by (and here came an uncomfort- 
able pause and much wonderment on my part) entertaining me as their. 
guest | since my offence had been discovered to be nothing greater than 
that of making sketches for an English newspaper. Nor do I remem- 
ber ever having spent a more enjoyable evening than on this first 
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occasion on which I was madé a prisoner of war, specially as, since 
then, I have at times been very roughly handled. 

The tendency on the war-path to look upon every man possessed 
of a note or sketch-book as a spy, has led to my making a special 
study of the art of confining my memoranda to as small a space as 
possible. Probably of the five campaigns in which I have been, the 
Asiatic and Spanish were the most picturesque, and, at the same time, 
the most trying with regard to the transit of sketches. Anatolean free- 
lances—terrible troopers, who claimed no nationality and asked no 
quarter—combined with professed brigands, as I have already 
endeavoured to show, to make it dangerously hot for returning 
messengers; while in Spain the brigand was, of course, again in 
evidence, and guerilla warfare precluded the possibility of knowing who 
might be lying in wait for the despatch-bearer you sent to the rear, 
the few pesetas in whose pockets would amply repay his murderer. 

It was under these circumstances—remembering the favourite motto 
of the present editor of Punch, ‘‘If you want a thing done, do it your- 
self’’—that I often returned to San Sebastian during the fighting in 
that neighbourhood, rather than trust to the disorganised postal 
arrangements of war time or the chance honesty of my courier. 

Indeed I was eye-witness to one incident, which was quite enough 
to have shaken my confidence, if nothing else would. O’Donovan and 
myself were at one of the advanced posts on the Hernani road, 
half hidden by pine woods, which, from the position we were in, 
seemed to enshroud the surrounding country, save where a long 
stretch or sharp turn of dusty-white highway revealed itself, along 
which, now and again, a small detachment of infantry or cavalry 
might be seen moving. 

Now, on this particular occasion, having entrusted a batch of 
sketches for England to the postal authorities at Hernani, I was a 
little interested to see the royal mail—a huge diligence-like vehicle 
with four horses coming full tilt down the broad road, which, from our 
elevated position amongst the pines, we commanded. I knew that in 
those mail bags were my latest contributions to the London Press from 
the seat of war. Now, this diligence was occupied, inside and out, in 
the coupé, everywhere, in fact, by soldiers, the driver alone being a 
civilian, who, for a meagre pittance, made the double journey daily to 
Hernani and back to San Sebastian, being under a raking Carlist fire 
for the greater part of the distance. 
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I must say my excitement knew no bounds when, swarming like 
ants along the neighbouring ridges, Carlists now blazed away, from 
every crack and cranny in the rocks, on the guardians of the royal mail, 
who were assisted to some extent by the Fort of Oriamendez (in 
which we were), and which sent a shell now and again into their 
midst. On, on came the diligence in pell-mell haste, the dust from 
the chalky road mingling with the blue smoke as it coiled upwards 
from the muzzles of our men’s rifles, who returned with a will the 
enemy’s cross-fire from the hills on either side of them. 

There were several wounded and two killed on this occasion, but 
fortunately the horses were unscathed, and the mails—amongst which 
were those sketches of mine—arrived safely in San Sebastian, due as 
much to the indomitable pluck of those who defended them as to the 
extraordinary elasticity of those four sinuous horses. 

How odd is the association of ideas! The word elasticity naturally 
suggesting indiarubber, brings me to a circumstance I hinted at in 
the earlier pages of this article. It was a hot midsummer day, we 
were encamped near Kars, my arabagee, who was enjoying his 
midday siesta under the shadow which his waggon afforded, when 
I made a sketch of him, which, owing to his remarkably aquiline nose, 
was quite unmistakable ; now as he happened to wake before I had 
finished it, it was only natural I should show it to him. I shall never 
forget the poor man’s face when he saw it; the look of hopeless, abject 
despair which he gave when he glanced at that sketch-book, was no 
compliment to art, specially when presently he averted it in horror 
and sobbed aloud. My interpreter, as in most other cases, now came 
to the rescue. He explained that in that part of Asia Minor from 
which the arabagee came there was a deep-rooted superstition that he 
whose features were in any way reproduced must die within three days. 

For several hours he was quite inconsolable, and although a little 
more resigned towards night, on the following day his impending fate 
perfectly overcame him, when, most fortunately, a brilliant idea on my 
interpreter’s part completely turned the tide of events. The victim of 
witchcraft and superstition was quite ignorant of the properties of 
indiarubber, and when told that the Pasha had a magic elastic stone 
which, when drawn rapidly to and fro over the surface of the paper, 
would act as a charm, dispersing those accursed lines and leaving the 
paper in all its original purity, then was he satisfied that if this 
wonderful antidote could be brought to bear he should live ; and when 
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the simple process was put into practice, and the sketch rubbed out, 
hope again dawned, and my arabagee became before long himself 
again. 

Then, too, much might be said of the disguises one has occasionally 
to assume when excluded from the camp. 

At Plevna at one time, when correspondents were understood to 
have been sent to the rear, my costume as a camp follower, far more 
picturesque than comfortable, enabled me to send a considerable 

number of sketches, unknown to 
the Russian authorities, from that 
place to the Strand. 

As a Pasha in remote corners 
of Anatolia, I have assumed with 
equal success a very different réle. 
A scarlet fez, a many-coloured 
turban, a sash of cardinal red, 
containing a goodly display of 
weapons, together with an escort 
of dashing, if rather dirty, ir- 
regulars, whose spears glittered in 
the sunlight, giving one an im- 
portance undreamt of in prosaic 
England. 

I had a curious rencontre once 
with another Pasha, whose 

brilliant personal get-up and that of his retinue threw myself and 
followers completely into the shade. 

As we passed each other that mighty man salaamed to his saddle- 
cloth, while I, in a moment of forgetfulness, saluted. Then a strange 
far-away look came into that Pasha’s face, as, with a broad grin and an 
Irish accent, he said : 

“ Eh, but yer forgot to salaam, Montagu, yer forgot to salaam! ” 
and the next moment I had discovered that magnificent horseman 
to be my old friend Edmund O’Donovan, the brilliant ‘ Special ” 
of the Daily News, who, it will be remembered, afterwards lost his 
life while representing the interests of that paper with the army of 
Hicks Pasha in Egypt. 

IRVING MONTAGU. 





SUICIDE AMONG WOMEN. 


[* is beyond question that the tendency towards suicide is much 

rarer among women than men; the proportion of female 
suicides to male is, in fact, all over the world about one to five, as the 
following statistics show. 


On 100 Suicides. 
Men. Women. 

England (1875-1882) ... ae see ns 75°0 25°0 
Scotland (1877-1881)... aa a ee 70°0 30°0 
Italy (1874-1883)... om ae are ae 80°2 19°8 
Prussia (1878-1882) we ae ‘a Si6 83°3 16°7 
Saxony (1874-1883) ne oe ot ee 80°7 19°3 
Wiirttemberg (1872-1881) sie ~ eke 84°6 15°4 
France (1876-1880) eis sve eee aa 79°0 21°0 
Ireland (1874-1883) ae a te i 73°0 27°0 
Switzerland (1876-1883) ee Sas sia 850 150 
Holland*(1880-1882) ... se ae ron 81'0 19'0 


But general statistics are of little use for a full and profound 
analysis of this psychological and social phenomenon, because they do 
not show the special fields and sundry forms of female suicide with 
which the student of woman and her psychological characteristics 
must deal. As it is consequently necessary to divide the suicides in 
classes, according to their motives, and to study those classes 
separately, the first task would seem to be to find the best and most 
natural classification of the motives for suicide. But, as Schiller 
says, ‘‘ whilst we are waiting for the times of philosophy to come, hunger 
and love rule the world”: we may, therefore, classify the suicides 
according to whether they were caused by destitution or by the passion 
of love, that is, by one or the other of our two most important 
functions—nutrition and reproduction. 

1. Destitution does not lead so frequently to suicide among women 
as among men, as will be seen from the following figures, which repre- 
sent the suicides in Europe caused by destitution during several 
years. 
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SUICIDE AMONG WOMEN. 


Men. Women. 


% % 
Germany (1852-1861) ... as aes ee 37°2 18°46 


Saxony (1875-1878)... eae nas oa 6°64 1°52 
Italy (1866-1877) ae las ae 2 12°8 2°2 
Norway ... a9 aes a ste ‘sae 10°3 4°5 
Vienna (1851-59) “a Jas caw ee 6°4 31 

This difference is very remarkable, as the probabilities of destitution 
are almost the same for men as for women. In fact, the financial 
ruin of a man involves almost always the ruin of his relatives; and, 
therefore, of several women, such as his wife, his daughters, and 
sisters. Indeed, while the man generally causes and is responsible for 
the disaster, the consequences of the calamity strike the female 
members of the family with no less violence. If, then, the external 
influences that bring about suicide are the same both for men and for 
women, the cause of the difference must be looked for internally—in the 
psychological character of the woman. 

The first cause of this difference is physical and moral sen- 
sibility, which, as Professor Lombroso and the writer of this article 
have shown, is not so keen in women as in men. All physical and 
moral pains (and, therefore, also those of destitution) are felt less 
keenly by the woman. Want of comfort, the less generous food with 
which it is necessary to be satisfied, loss of public esteem and social 
power, that feeling of personal abasement which attends the passage 
from wealthiness to a state of poverty, are afflictions which woman 
bears more lightly, for she feels them less. Moreover, the psycho- 
logical character of the woman is more pliable and plastic than the 
man’s, and adapts itself with less difficulty to all the different vicissi- 
tudes of life. A woman, indeed, belonging to the upper classes of 
society, who has been ruined financially, condescends to become a 
lady’s companion, a teacher, or a governess ; and, although she will 
not in her new condition forget her former splendour of life, yet she 
will not be altogether unhappy. But a man who falls from high 
social position often prefers to die rather than to live in a lower sphere, 
which would be a continual, painful wound to his pride. Man is much 
prouder of high social position than woman, because the principal 
aim of his work and of his struggles is to obtain such high social 
standing; and, as financial ruin means defeat, it causes him the sharpest 
anguish, just as the loss of a great battle is toa general. Contrariwise, 
the woman, who does not generally take an active part in that. gigantic 
fight for wealth and social power which constitutes the history of 
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human society, and only indirectly enjoys the victories and conquests, 
suffers but indirectly for the defeats, and is not wounded by them so 
cruelly in that most sensitive part of her nature: in those feelings of 
personal pride which are, we may say, the heart of man’s moral 
personality. 

Another strong obstacle to suicide is often, for woman, the 
condition of maternity; for, as the great characteristics of maternal 
sentiment are those of protecting the offspring when they are weak, a 
mother may think of destroying herself, if she be wealthy, and her 
children do not suffer much or do not remain without support on 
account of her death ; but she will certainly not wish to die when she 
becomes destitute, and her child requires her support and assistance. 
Maternal feeling is stronger in proportion to the child’s weakness 
and need of aid and protection. Thus poverty being the greatest 
social weakness, it does not, in a woman, constitute an impulsion 
to commit suicide, but is rather an obstacle to self-destruction, and 
strengthens in her the desire to live and protect her offspring in the 
dangers of the battle of life. 

Many women, again, whose moral feelings are not very insistent, flee 
from the pangs of poverty, resorting to prostitution, which, especially 
in our large and corrupt centres, is the last expedient of so many 
young and wretched creatures. 

Woman will, therefore, only contemplate self-destruction on 
account of destitution, if her poverty and wretchedness is so deep and 
hopeless that even the most patient of human beings cannot endure 
it; and, moreover, if she has no children, and if her purity and moral 
sense are strong enough to prevent her falling into prostitution. The 
following letter is one written by a young and beautiful girl before 
she committed suicide; and we may well assert that its striking 
simplicity could not be surpassed by the most powerful page of any 
great author. “I have tried in every possible manner to obtain 
work, but I found only hard hearts, or coarse people, to whose 
shameful proposals I would not listen.” Another lovely and 
honest girl wrote in her last letter that she had nothing left to sell 
or pawn, and that she would rather die than lose her virtue. “I 
could get a good situation and be rich; but I prefer to die wretched 
than to live as a disgraced woman.” 

Thus, as the conditions under which female suicide may take 
place, on account of destitution, are more numerous, the probabilities 
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of their coincidence are, therefore, more uncertain, and the case of 
female self-destruction less frequent. We may consequently assert 
that the foremost function of life, nutrition, is rarely the cause of suicide 
of women. 

2. Amongst the suicides on account of love we observe, on the 
contrary, a great female preponderance, with but two exceptions. 


SUICIDES FOR LOVE. 
Men. Women. 


% % 
Germany (1852-1862) pes aaa i 2°33 8°46 (+) 


Saxony (1875-1878) wes Sei ran 1°83 5°18 (+) 
Austria (1869-1878) one a ~ ¥ 17°4 (+) 
Vienna (1851-1859) = ioe sa : 14°13 (+) 
Italy (1866 1877) ... es a oe ‘ 75 (+) 
Prussia (1869-1877) one =e mrs : 8:0 (-) 
France (1856-1868) om _ wie ; 13°16 (—) 


What is the psychological cause of this preponderance? The 
problem may be reduced in the following manner. When the pangs 
of crossed love are beyond endurance, there are but two forms of 
reaction against them: crime or suicide. Those, indeed—whether 
men or women—who have been deceived by their sweethearts, unless 
they become resigned and gradually cancel them from their mind, wiil 
either kill their faithless lovers or destroy themselves. The question 
is, therefore, why the reaction among women appears more frequently 
in the shape of suicide than murder. 

The cause is to be found in the characteristics of woman’s love. 
Female love is, as George Sand calls it, a kind of voluntary slavery 
under the man, which, according to the natural disposition of each 
woman, involves, in a lower or higher degree, her desire for self- 
sacrifice and suffering for the man she loves; female love, there- 
fore, enjoys such pains, and revives in it, for it finds its greatest 
pleasure in abnegation. This is the reason why the woman’s love for 
the man is often the greater the more she has to suffer through him: 
the man’s unfaithfulness and often even his ill-treatment fail to create 
a feeling of hatred in the mind of the woman, for she will continue to love 
him even more on account of all those pains and troubles, the pleasure 
of self-sacrifice being a powerful incentive to the feelings of love in 
woman. But when the tortures of hopeless love become too strong to 
be longer endured, especially after total abandonment by the man, as 
all feeling of hatred against him is wanting in the woman's mind, 
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then suicide is her only means of escape from any future new and 
keener sufferings. Destruction, effacement of her own self, without 
resentment and without hope of vengeance is often the last sacrifice a 
woman makes for her lover, freeing him for ever of her presence. It 
is psychologically absurd and impossible that women like Heloise 
could kill Abelard when they came to know that they are no longer 
loved; andas no feelings of hatred against him can arise in their mind, 
they will simply kill themselves if they feel their griefs too strong to 
bear. There are, in fact, many letters to be found among those left 
by women suicides which express a last thought of love, and which 
clearly show that the conduct of their lovers did not diminish the 
intensity of their feelings. We read, for instance, in one of these 
letters: ‘‘ You deceived me; two years long you promised to marry 
me, and now you abandon me. I forgive you, but I cannot live without 
your love.” Another woman, before committing suicide, wrote in a 
letter addressed to a friend: ‘‘ Tell my sweetheart that I wish him all 
happiness, and that I die for him gladly.” ‘Death will shortly 
separate us for ever,’’ wrote another female suicide to her lover, “‘ but 
I hope to make you happy by killing myself and setting you free 
once more.” 

It is a curious fact, however, that women, whilst figuring so largely 
in suicide for blighted love, are much inferior in number to men in 
cases of self-destruction on account of domestic unhappiness. In 
France, and for a long period of time, as against fifty men who killed 
themselves because they had been abandoned by their wives, and 
forty-one who did so on account of their wives’ decease, we find only 
fourteen female suicides by cause of their husbands’ abandonment or 
death together. The reason of this curious difference is probably that, 
as the married woman is generally also a mother, her tenderest feelings 
and affections are concentrated on her children, whom she loves truly 
as a part of her own self, as flesh of her flesh ; while for her husband, 
as support of the family and protector of herself and her offspring, 
she reserves the second place in her heart. The death of the husband, 
therefore, does not constitute a blow so painful to the heart of the 
wife as to lead her to suicide, if she has children, and especially very 
young children, who require her support, their happiness being the 
mother’s first and most important thought. It is, moreover, natural 
that suicide should be less frequent among married women, and that 
self-destruction on account of blighted love is almost always caused by 
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passions which law and society do not sanction and approve. 
Marriage, like all social institutions, is one for the medium type or 
normal individual of the species, viz., for the woman whose moral 
sensibility is neither so weak that she resorts to crime or prostitution, 
nor power of passion so keen and strong as to lead her to break with 
social customs. Almost all married women, therefore, belong to the 
medium or normal type of their sex, who are not easily at war with 
society and its customs, and not possessed of so much power of imagina- 
tion and feeling as to find themselves misplaced in social life, and 
thrown among persons too cold-hearted and institutions too rigid. 
Those women, on the contrary, who, principally on account of being 
afflicted with hereditary neurosis, are too passionate and ardent, en- 
counter, often before marriage, in the difficulties of social life the rock 
on which their happiness goes to wreck. They often, in the heat of 
their passion, disregard the social laws and customs, and society 
punishes them so cruelly for it, exposing them to shame and disgrace, 
that not seldom they prefer death to such punishment and so commit 
suicide. 

3. There are, however, some special features of suicide to be met 
with in the female world which represent interesting problems of 
psychology; and among them we more especially refer to the so-called 
multiplex suicides. Of all the terrible tragedies which the economical 
crisis of our times has so frequently produced among the working 
classes, few, perhaps, are so dreadful as those where wretched mothers, 
before doing away with themselves, have killed their children and 
ended a life so full of privation and misery that it had grown to be 
beyond endurance. About six years ago, ex. gv., at Paris, a woman of 
the name of Souhine, whose husband—for a long time out of work— 
had been imprisoned for some petty theft, seeing herself reduced to 
the most absolute destitution, sold her last piece of furniture and with 
the proceeds thereof one evening gave her five children a relatively 
sumptuous dinner ; after that, when the children had gone to sleep, 
she strangled every one of them and then tried to destroy herself. At 
other times mothers have killed their children for other reasons: a 
certain woman called Aresteilles, two years ago, in a village in France, 
committed suicide after she had killed her son, who was epileptic and 
of defective intellect, as she feared that after her death the son would 
be ill-treated in the family, on account of his idiotcy. Another mother 
in Switzerland, again, resorted to the same horrible expedient because 
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her daughter, being an idiot, was to be removed to a lunatic asylum ; 
she could not bear the thought of separation from her unfortunate 
child, whom she loved most tenderly, and preferred to die with her, 
rather than see her locked up in a madhouse. 

The law generally looks upon these acts as child-murders ; but it is 
beyond doubt that, psychologically speaking, they are simply cases 
of completed suicides, that the destruction of her children is for the’ 
mother almost an integral part of her own suicide, and, we may say, its 
complement. For the mother, indeed, the child, which, being very 
young or infirm in mind or body, needs support, is almost a part 
of her own body and of her own moral personality; the sensibility 
of child and mother blend and grow together, as it were; for every 
sensation of pain of the child is also felt by the mother as if caused 
to herself. Their two existences form almost one single life, because 
in all her deliberations the mother thinks ever and first of her 
child. Thus a mother’s suicide on account of destitution would not 
be a complete deliverance from pain, if she were to leave alive 
children who would continue to suffer from want. She could not, there- 
fore, have the conviction of total annihilation, which is the primary 
impulsion to suicide. When a mother contemplates destroying 
herself she wants her children to be with her, as she is anxious that 
no part of her personality shall continue to live and suffer upon earth. 

This theory is proved by the fact that these mothers, though 
murderers of their own children, love them most dearly. The woman 
Souhine, for instance, whose case was the most striking, as one by one 
she killed her five children, was by all witnesses declared to have been 
the best of mothers, and to have almost idolised her offspring. It 
may be strangely paradoxical, and yet it is psychologically quite true, 
that these mothers kill their children just because they love them: if 
they did not love them they would destroy themselves without 
bestowing a thought upon their children, and leave them to live on in 
want and misery. The act of these mothers is horrible, but the 
sentiment leading to it is noble, profound : these crimes, therefore, can- 
not produce the horror and loathing we feel for other murderous deeds, 
but rather create a feeling of alarm and apprehension, mixed with 
sorrow : a sensation similar to that which Sophocles in his Zdipus makes 
his chorus of the elders express, when they behold the protagonist, a 
victim of dire fate, unwillingly guilty of the most horrible crimes. 

That the destruction of the children is in these cases but a com- 
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plement of the mother’s suicide, is further proved by the fact that 
when the child is not so old as to beno longer dependent on the mother 
for support, but still is old enough to receive the mother’s suggestions, 
she does not directly kill it, but tries to persuade it to commit suicide 
together with herself. Two cases of this form of suicide have been 
carefully observed by Dr. Garnier, of Paris. In one of them the son 
was ten years old, in the other thirteen; and in both cases the mothers, 
longing for death to end a life of misery, worked upon the impression- 
able mind of the children, and gradually convinced them that death 
was a good thing, describing to them the joys and splendour of heaven, 
until they embraced the idea of suicide with pleasure and almost with 
enthusiasm. Nay, one of these boys, when the mother showed some 
slight hesitation for the moment in putting the idea into execution, 
urged her to it and told her not to be afraid, for*death was the 
means to obtain eternal happiness ; so deeply had the suggestion pene- 
trated into the boy’s impressionable mind. Thus the mother cannot 
resolve to die leaving her children behind her ; she must either continue 
to live or the child must die with her; but, in the latter case, if the 
child is susceptible to persuasion, she will not kill him, but make him her 
associate in suicide by means of suggestion. 

4. Another form of suicide is the double self-destruction of a man 
and a woman, usually lovers, who, when they cannot marry and 
live together, content themselves with satisfying their most ardent 
desires, and then seek death. In these passionate suicides for love, it 
is always the woman who shows the greater courage, the stronger 
resolution and spirit of self-sacrifice ; who often urges the man, when 
he wavers at the last moment, to put the idea of joint suicide into 
execution; who, even, inflexible in her resolution, destroys herself 
alone, if the man absolutely refuses to die with her. In the notorious 
case of double suicide of Bancal and Trousset, which a few years ago 
made so much stir in France, it was the woman, Mlle. Trousset, who 
conceived the idea, who persuaded her lover, and prepared everything 
for the purpose. At the hour fixed on the fatal evening, she, without 
hesitation, urged Bancal to cut the arteries of her pulse, and when 
Bancal, seeing the blood, gave up every idea of suicide, and wished to 
tie up her wound, she not only resolutely resisted, but forced him to 
give her poison, and at last shoot her. In another case mentioned 
by Brierre de Boismont, a young lady, who had never shown any 
romantic or otherwise strange disposition, who had read but few novels, 
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and very seldom been at a theatre, when she came to know that her 
parents would not marry her to the man she loved, wrote and proposed 
joint suicide to him; and as the young man at first was not: disposed 
to agree to it, she tried to persuade him in every possible manner. 
“Give me that proof of your love and faithfulness,”. she wrote to 
him, alluding to her proposal of suicide. Her lover demurred, but she 
insisted until she succeeded in persuading him, and one morning they 
were found together, killed by poison. Generally when the idea. of 
joint suicide arises in the mind of a woman, it grows, takes extra- 
ordinary strength, and becomes almost a fixed idea. She thinks of 
nothing else, and leaves nothing undone to obtain her aim; she per- 
sists in her attempts, and if she does not succeed at once she will try 
again and again till at last she obtains her object; and having once 
wrested the man’s consent from him, she will watch to the last 
moment that his courage does not fail or slacken. A woman of such 
disposition is a terrible danger, and almost a true sentence of death 
to a lover, whose inhibitory faculties of the brain are not extremely 
strong. Be it sooner or later, she will get the better of his instinct 
of self-preservation and lead him to suicide. 

It is, after all, not difficult to explain why the generally timid 
woman in these cases displays so much courage in the face of death. 
Man, stimulated by unsatisfied desire, may agree with the woman 
to pay with his life one single gratification of that craving; but 
when he has satisfied it love of life springs up again. The resolution 
taken in a moment of despair and extreme organic and psychological 
excitement grows weaker, his courage wavers; he becomes aware, 
again, that there are many other pleasures in life besides those of love, 
and he has not strength enough to resign himself to death, just when he 
more keenly feels life’s beauty, in the exalted enjoyment of contented 
love. The woman, on the contrary, is at that moment more resolute 
than ever to die, because she knows that her act is severely condemned 
by society, that society will not forgive her, but will henceforth con- 
sider her a degraded and guilty creature. The woman is, therefore, 
always more courageous at the extreme moment ; for she never pro- 
ceeds in the matter thoughtlessly and unsteadily, but moves on with 
the unrelenting determination to go to the very end. Bourget has 
described this psychological phenomenon very exactly in his “ Dis- 
ciple”: after the rendezvous of two lovers during the night, the man 
does not remember his promise to join the girl in suicide, upon which 
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promise she has surrendered herself; and, when she reminds him of 
it, he seems almost surprised, and tries to persuade her to live on. 
But the girl is more determined than ever, and kills herself a few 
days afterwards, looking upon the man’s conduct as cowardly and 
dishonourable. 


Even the study of suicide among women shows them once more 
that it is woman’s destiny to suffer rather than to cause suffering ; to 
suffer for her own faults, and often, alas! for the faults of others. 


WILLIAM FERRERO. 





REMINISCENCES OF BULOW. 
(From the Private Papers of Else Mathis.) 


S Bes names of Wagner, Liszt, and Biilow are landmarks in the 
revolution in musical art which is bound up with the latter 
half of this century. Wagner, whose reformation in operatic drama 
constituted in itself a complete movement, does not suffer to-day from 
any inadequacy of appreciation. The contemporary view of Liszt’s 
work is less just, for it is not only as the founder of a néw pianistic 
school that he ranks among the foremost musicians of our time: his 
influence will be much more permanently felt in the new spirit which 
he infused into the music of the Church. Least correctly of all 


three has the genius of Biilow been estimated, especially in England. 
It would be impossible here to represent satisfactorily the weight of 
his work, but from the reminiscences that follow, some slight indication 
may be given of the true greatness of a man whose life was one long 
sacrifice to his art. 


It was at Weimar, in the salon of Liszt, on whom he had come to 
pay a visit of some weeks, that I first met Biilow in 1879. All the 
Lisztians were thrown into a state of tremendous excitement at his 
arrival. . It was as if the air were charged with electricity. Liszt 
himself was filled with a dignified pleasure at the advent of his 
guest. 

Biilow lived in a small inn of Weimar, called ‘‘ Kemnitius,” but the 
two friends usually took their mid-day meal together, and during this 
there was a regular cannonade of jokes and witticisms, and the con- 
versation, which passed easily and rapidly from one subject to another, 
ranged over all possible grounds ; music, literature, painting, politics, 
all receiving considerable attention. This side of Biilow reminds us 
of what Balzac says, somewhere in “‘ La Messe de l’Athée ” :— 

“Chez un grand homme les qualités sont souvent solidaires. Si parmi ces 


colosses l’un d’eux a plus de talent que d’esprit son esprit est encore plus étendu 
que celui de qui l’on dit simplement : il a de l’esprit.” 
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It was always a riddle to me how Biilow found time, for instance, 
to read so extensively. But he told me that. he made a habit of read- 
ing in the train, and then he was a man who rose early and pieced out 
his time in a model way. At that time it impressed us all deeply when 
we saw with what humility the great Biilow bowed before our master 
Liszt. This esteem has found a permanent record in the dedication 
prefaced to his incomparable edition of Beethoven :— 


“To the Master Franz Liszt this attempt at interpretation is dedicated as the 
fruits of his teaching by his grateful pupil, Hans von Biilow.” 


This characteristic of generous appreciation of another’s merit is, 
indeed, conspicuous in Liszt as well as in Biilow. With the most 
unselfish devotion have both men always stood up for the works of 
other artists who had not yet gained a recognition from the majority 
of people. What enormous energy did Biilow expend over the works 
of Wagner! How he slaved with bdton and pen to bring them into 
touch with the public, and to procure for the composer the realisation 
of his schemes! What must have been the generosity of the man who 
continued even then to work for him, when from that quarter he had 
received a wound which did not begin to heal till many years later ! 
And if there is to-day scarcely a concert programme which does not 
include the name of Brahms, it is in no small degree owing to the 
unprecedented energy and active enthusiasm of Bilow, who had, to an 
unrivalled extent, the gift of bringing into clear and living relief what 
he himself called “the latent passion” in the most obscure works. 
Who that ever had the good fortune to see him at the conductor’s 
desk could forget it? He played onthe orchestra as a violinist plays on 
his violin, and the instrument was at the service of its master. The 
power of his personality was unparalleled, impossible to describe. To 
appreciate it you must have gone through every note of a little 
Haydn symphony and seen how he elaborated it. What meaning 
and life everything in the score acquired. 

But, apart from the intuitive genius which he displayed to such 
splendid advantage, he was the most conscientious, the precisest of 
workers. He studied the score in the most accurate manner for him- 
self alone, marking it profusely with notes suggested to him by his 
minute and masterly investigation. Over one symphony of Haydn 
he used three scores in this way before he had the work sufficiently at 
his command to satisfy him. As, in rehearsal, he could thus tell every 
member of the orchestra with infallible certainty wherein his difficulty 
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lay, he accomplished an extraordinary amount in a single rehearsal. 
The whole orchestra was under the magical spell of his genius. You 
had to hear his performance of the introduction to Tristan and 
Isolde to understand the words of Berlioz, of which Biilow himself 
was very fond :—‘“‘ Croyez-vous que j’entende la musique pour mon 
plaisir ? je veux qu’elle me donne la fiévre.” 

A Beethoven symphony conducted by Biilow was a revelation. His 
manner of conducting was inimitable. With him everything was 
impulse, every movement a personality—the expression of a delicate 
sensibility; and it was this that made the communication of his 
purposes to the orchestra so effective. No one understood how to 
extract such a brilliance, such a fulness from his orchestra as Biilow 
did. The clearness and absolute precision of his rhythm were unsur- 
passed. His epigram, “In the beginning there was rhythm,” is 
notorious. No one could make his orchestra speak with such passion. 
And the same works played the next day under another conductor 
were no longer the same things that they had been under the magic 
wand of the great leader. 

He had three rehearsals before each of the Philharmonic Concerts 
in Berlin, and none of these lasted less than three hours. Is there a 
Berliner who can forget his superb performance of the Ninth Symphony ? 
On that occasion the chorus was sung by the comparatively small 
chorus of the Philharmonic. The chorus conductor was Herr Ochs, 
who carried on rehearsals with considerable care and attention. It 
was repeatedly given out that those altos and sopranos who could not 
sustain the ‘‘e”’ and ‘‘a” respectively in a particular passage were to: 
be silent. I thought that we had done as much as could be done in 
the matter when, just before the last chorus rehearsal, Biilow entered 
and took up the baton. Of course, everybody in the chorus did his 
best to satisfy the master and the magnetic power—I might almost 
say the fluid that came from his bdton—extracted from us its due 
measure of sound. But when we came to the critical passage (‘‘ Such 
ihn iiber’m Sternenzelt—iiber Sternen muss er thronen’”’) his eyes 
shone, his body seemed to swell, the two arms stretched right out over 
us, vibrated, and compelled us to sustain the sound to a fulness that 
we had never dreamed possible. .I shall never forget it—an intense 
palpitation of sound. The walls seemed to fade away, and the remark 
of Kniese came into my head: ‘Beethoven hat es gesagt: es muss 
ein Gott sein.” 
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In the spring of 1888 a Philharmonic Concert was given in com- 
memoration of the then recent death of the Emperor William. The 
programme was exclusively devoted to works of a solemn character. 
"‘Wagner’s “‘ Kaisermarsch ” * was selected to conclude the celebration. 
The performance on this occasion was a non-choral one. Biilow was 
standing before his orchestra like a field-marshal, and conducted with 
passionate ardour. Suddenly, at the point where in the choral version 
the voices join in, just when the orchestra sustains an organ point, he 
turned round to the public, and, with a single slight movement of his 
baton, but in reality far more with the irresistible power of his eye, he 
bade the audience rise. It was the work of a moment, but it was 
impossible to misunderstand the movement; aad the whole audience 
immediately rose, and thousands of people, dressed in the national 
amourning, stood up motionless, listening to the mighty wave of sound 
that rushed over them. It was a sign of homage to the great 
Emperor that gained additional effect from the sudden appeal made 
by the conductor. 

When, at the piano, Biilow interpreted Beethoven, it was as if some 
god were revealing the mysteries of his religion to his high priest. 

It is noticeable that, until Biilow brought the weight of his genius 
to bear on the last five sonatas, they were a sealed book to the 
general public. It is to his masterly exposition of them that we owe 
that they are now common property. His rendering of the Adagio 
out of Sonata Op. 106 was as great an exhibition as it is possible to 
conceive in the whole of executory art. It could only be compared 
with the playing of Liszt. You no longer heard the piano of strings 
and metal. It was music—pure sound floating in space, unfettered by 
material. It took the listener into a rarer ether. 

His compositions are almost unknown to the general public, yet 
they contain much that is beautiful. His symphonic poem “ Nirwana” 
deserves especial notice; also the cycle of songs called ‘“ Die 
Entsagende,” to which the attention of singers should be directed. 
His setting of Dante’s sonnet, ‘‘ Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare la 
donna mia,” is a gem in song literature. 

He was the kindest master that ever lived. His pupils cannot do 





* It was composed for the Emperor on the return of his victorious army from the war 
of 1870. Wagner introduced towards the end of the work a chorus which was an attempt 


at a universal representation of the national sentiment and feeling, beginning with the 
words “ Heil! Kaiser Wilhelm.” 
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enough justice to his marvellous patience and the affectionate way in 
which he entered into the minutest details, in the study of which, 
however, he never forgot the idea of the whole, To everyone who 
showed a moderate amount of zeal and energy, he brought a cheerful 
sympathy. His glowing enthusiasm communicated itself to all his 
pupils, and his influence extended far beyond the individual subject 
with which he was dealing. A lesson from him was worth a year’s 
study under any other master. His writings on Beethoven, Chopin, 
Cramer, etc., have enriched the critical history of music. His piano- 
forte arrangement of the Overture to the “ Meistersinger”’ is incom- 
parable. As an author he is also prominent, as may be gathered from 
his telling perspicacity, the precision and the lucidity of his style, and 
the wide grasp which he shows of every subject that he lighted upon. 
One-sidedness did not exist for him. The beautiful, the truly great, 
attracted him to: Wagner, Brahms, and Saint Saéns. But his musical 
genius did not fail to do justice to Dvorak, Smetana, Délibes, Glinka, 
Bazzini, Grieg, and Stanford. With especial affection, however, he 
always returned to “the three great B’s,” Bach, Beethoven, Brahms. 
Remarkable as he was as a musician and a man of rare mind,.it was 
not on qualities like these alone that his claims to distinction rested. 
He was always kind-hearted, generous, and ready to help. Just as in 
his rvéle of gallant knight, “‘ Sans peur et sans reproche,” he took up 
the cause of misunderstood or neglected talent with the whole weight 
of his character, so, where material help was needed, he was equally 
ready to give. Simple and unpretentious in his own habits, he was 
always at his post when a kindness was needed, and it was volunteered 
in the most delicate way. Innumerable institutions can testify to his 
generosity. In distress he was a most faithful friend. What numbers 
of old suffering musicians did he not find out! What endless atten- 
tions he paid them! How he cheered them with his enlivening 
presence ! As I write, a crowd of instances rise to my mind. If there 
were people who found him curt, they were people who did not under- 
stand the essence of his nature, which was characterised by the most 
delicate sensitiveness; they did not know that, in fact, his high-strung 
temperament was far more deeply pained by rough usage than the men 
of Philistine mind who go through life with an enviable insensibility. 
A rough word from him was often used only as a veil to protect him 
from the world’s scrutiny of this inner tenderness. Where, in a quick 
impulse, he had done anyone a wrong, he would beg for forgiveness in 
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a childishly simple way. His letter to Verdi, written two years ago, is a 
touching example of a kind of disposition which would be incompre- 
hensible to men of small mind. 

I was unfortunate enough not to see Biilow for many years until, 
in 1887, compelled by a sudden reverse of fortune, I returned to 
Berlin. Biilow at once came to see me. He saw that my mother 
was pleased at having her grandchildren to stay with her, and the 
proverb, 

‘*A quelque chose malheur est bon,” 
came into his head. Turning to me with the kindly look in his eyes 
which was so characteristic of him, ‘‘ A quelque chose,” he said, then 
stopped a moment as if to correct himself, then, with exquisite tact, 
“accident est bon.” It was the only allusion to my present position 


which he allowed himself. I shall never forget his “ accident.” His 
tender sympathetic appreciation of the troubles of others was a 
touching proof of his own warm-hearted nature. 

The indefatigable man who was everywhere in merited requisition 
still found time to devote his power in the most useful way to youthful 
talent. In Berlin, St. Petersburg, Frankfort-am-Main, he taught at 


the respective institutions of these towns for several weeks on end 
without remuneration. His great name, of course, attracted crowds, 
and the institutions profited largely in consequence. This is one of 
the many ideal sides of Biilow’s nature that, in a grasping age, deserves 
especially to be brought to light. 

His memory was prodigious. It is well known what an immense 
piano répertoire he would play by heart at his evening recitals and how 
he conducted every orchestral work by heart. _ His ‘‘ Notenschrank,” as 
he humorously called his head, contained not only the works of the 
classics, but the whole range of modern literature. If I am not mis- 
taken, it was at St. Petersburg that the following exhibition of genius 
took place. He was in a music shop, and was asking for some new 
composition that he wanted to play at an evening concert in another 
town. The shopman handed him some new work which he had not 
seen before. He took it, read it through in the train, and played it by 
heart the same evening at a concert. Two years ago I asked him to 
recommend me some small modern pieces for piano. He named the 
‘* Klavierstiicke,” Op. 2, of Theodor Kirchner, then, with his charac- 
teristic good nature, sitting down to the instrument, and handing me 
the score to read, he began to play by heart; but, as if to make it 
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more amusing, he played several of the pieces in a transposed key 
This was an illustration of his theory which he states in the preface 
to the “ Selected Pianoforte Studies of J. B. Cramer.” 

“A modern virtuoso of the right kind should be able to play 
Beethoven, Op. 57, for example, just as well in F sharp minor as in 
F minor.” 

On another occasion he visited me in Berlin just before the 
beginning of one of the Philharmonic Concerts, which, through his 
energy, have become the most famous event in Berlin music. He 
only had a few moments to spare. His droschke was at the door. 

«Just give me Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues,” he said; ‘‘ the 
F sharp major fugue is running in my head, and I am not clear about 
one passage. Is there to the D sharp in the bass a C sharp and 
F sharp in the upper voice? It seems to sound a little violent.” He 
looked up the passage in question. 

‘* Yes, it is so. You see it’s a transitional note.” 

At that time he came every fortnight from Hamburg to Berlin to 
conduct the Philharmonic. You would find him seated at the piano 
at eight o’clock in the morning practising. Then came visits to his 
friends, orchestral rehearsals from ten till one, followed by lunch with 
friends in the hotel. In the afternoon he often visited the Zoological 
Gardens, for the inmates of which he had a particular affection. 
Between then and the concert, which commenced punctually at half- 
past seven, he found time for more visits, revision of manuscripts, 
correspondence, and reading. An English audience has no conception 
of how the German public were impelled by Biilow to find something 
exalted and sacred in music. There were no dawdlers who sauntered 
into the room in the middle of the performance. The heart of the 
whole assembly beat with a universal expectation for the appearance 
of Biilow on the platform, and when the stormy reception with which 
the public favourite was always greeted had subsided, a reverential, 
breathless silence succeeded. How completely he held the whole 
audience in his hand. The man round whom the whole artistic world 
gathered naturally as to its centre showed an unexampled modesty as 
soon as his own person became conspicuous. When, at the close of 
an orchestral concert, he was enthusiastically recalled, he never failed 





. The fugue which contained the note which caused the doubt in his mted 
is the F sharp major of the first part. The note occurs a few bars before the 
end. 
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to divert the applause from himself by sending for the soloist of the 
evening and making him come before the public, or by pointing to the 
orchestra in order to secure for them a just tribute of approbation. 
Sometimes he would single out a prominent member of the orchestra 
and lead him forward to make his bow. With what a beaming 
pleasure in his eyes did Bulow one evening, after the performance of a 
symphony, turn towards the audience, and, as if to direct their applause 
into the right channel, lift his arm and point eagerly to the box where 
Brahms was sitting unnoticed, listening to the performance of his 
work. The gesture was immediately understood, and Bilow, now 
joining in the fresh outburst of enthusiasm, applauded until Brahms 
appeared on the platform to receive the public ovation which had been 
so generously procured for him. 

There is something peculiarly pathetic in this incident, when we 
think of the popularity which Biilow’s own works might have obtained 
if their reception had been accompanied by a generous enthusiasm on 
the part of other composers equal to that which he never failed to 
proclaim for their works. 

It is certain the services he did were universal, and ultimately 
they must meet with the recognition that is due to them, for in 
Hans von Biilow not only a great artist but a great man has passed 
away. 

STANLEY V. MAKOWER. 











ELDER-CONKLIN AND OTHER STORIES BY 
FRANK HARRIS. 


I. 


SD ppeyecctoge in spiritual anatomy—that is the most 

exact description which can be given in a word of Mr. Frank 
Harris’s stories. They are not deficient in action, vigorously rendered 
into narrative ; but the action is so contrived as to be essentially the 
deploying of character ; and the narrator stands above and apart from 
both events and personages, laying bare muscle and nerve with an 
unfaltering scalpel. The anatomist does not indulge in any tender 
emotion towards the subjects of his demonstrations; but it is 
intensely interesting to remove the superficial layers and expose to 
view the deeper structures. A keen eye anda hand that can be both 
bold and nice are needed for success; neither rhetoric nor sentiment 
can assist the demonstrator. 

The complexities of a Parisian salon should not baffle the student 
who desires to discover the secrets of human nature. Every variety of 
intonation might be shown to have its spiritual equivalent, if the 
instrument for exploration were sufficiently fine. But the lines for 
study are drawn more clearly and broadly in an environment where 
the passions have a more direct and simple play ; and for his investi- 
gation of humanity Mr. Harris goes to the Western States of America, 
where the native forces of character are less marked by conventions of 
society, and the complexities that exist are those of the human heart 
itself rather than of manners. Cottonwood Creek, Kiota town, 
Osawatomie, and Tecumseh are not the most attractive places of 
residence in the world; but there man is man and woman is woman; 
the primitive instincts betray themselves with singular frankness; and 
yet there, as elsewhere, the passions can practise their disguisings, and 
the heart can double deceitfully upon itself. 

In such tales as these, if the question of morality arises, provided 
they do not offend against the tacit understanding of civilised society 
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that certain topics must be treated with becoming reserve, the question 
is mainly one of fidelity to fact. If the facts be falsely stated, then 
the tale becomes immoral; if the facts be faithfully set forth, then 
the demonstration of the artist is as little obnoxious to moral censure 
as that of the scientific expositor. It is commonly the sentimental 
tendency which falsifies the truth of things, and gives us melodrama 
in place of reality. But from the sentimental tendency Mr. Harris is 
remarkably free ; and he finds life as it is so interesting that he does 
not crave for the melodramatic. If sensual passion forms an element 
in some of his studies of character, it appears chiefly in the analysis 
of motives; it is sensual passion on the dissecting table and under the 
scalpel. Should this be present, it must be sought out, and when 
found it must be exposed ; otherwise the truth of things could not be 
put on record. Once or twice, perhaps, Mr. Harris might have 
expressed his meaning as precisely in language of greater reserve ; but 
in essentials the morality of these tales is sound, because the writer is 
loyal to the fact. The Yankee form of assent, ‘That is so,” is put 
now and again into the mouths of his dramatis persona, and when we 
would justify his art as ethically sane, we do so by giving in the same 
words our sense of its veracity—‘‘ That is so.” 

Mr. Harris writes in a style which has the merit of being con- 
vincing. He does not seek for beauty or strangeness, for studied 
dignity or pathos; he tells us as directly as possible what he sees. 
He does not try to persuade us with rhetoric or flatter our fancy 
with curious felicities. He makes straight for his object. Each 
sentence is designed to be the medium for a thought or a thing. It 
is a style rather hard than caressing; a muscular, athletic style, in 
which every word is plain and every word tells. It does not delay to 
charm us, for it means business. It serves well to advance action, 
though it never becomes precipitate, and to make clean cuts in the 
analysis of character. The short story which has to move swiftly 
and sinuously requires a succinct and close-fitting garment; if beauty 
be attained, it must be by litheness and grace of motion, not by 
ornament and decoration. 

What report does Mr. Harris make concerning human nature ? 
Not that of the idealist, though to the idealist he does honour. His 
men, and still more his women, are a good deal lower than the angels. 
They are creatures of mingled motives, not beings of celestial birth, 
and equally far removed from the diabolical. His most unflinching 
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studies of character are two which may be regarded as a contrasted 
pair: Elder Conklin, the inarticulate man of concentrated passions 
and silent force of will, and the Rev. John Letgood, the rhetorician, 
swayed to this side and that by the senses and the spirit, whose fate 
in a crisis of life is determined by the necessity of assuming an artistic 
pose. It is part of Mr. Harris’s manner of portraiture to represent 
the bodily features of his dramatis persone as the physical equivalents of 
character. The Elder is tall, lean and sinewy, ‘‘ with square shoulders 
and muscles of whipcord”; his face of the Indian type, with slightly 
beaked nose, high cheek-bones, large knot of jaw; but the eyes are 
steel-blue, the upper lip long, the mouth expressive of determination. 
The orator of the Baptist chapel, whose sermons are “ just too lovely 
for anythin’,” is largely built, but not ungainly. ‘ His head was 
rather round and strongly set on broad shoulders ; the nose was straight 
and well-formed ; the dark eyes, however, were somewhat small, and 
the lower part of the face too massive, though both chin and jaw were 
clearly marked ”; the under lip a little heavy and sensual, the upper 
one flexile and suasive; the coarseness of his hands alone betrayed his 
peasant ancestry. Taciturn, self-contained, impassable on the surface, 
Elder Conklin burns inwardly with two passions—his great love for 
his daughter, ‘‘ which had developed in him subtle delicacies of feeling,” 
and his concern fcr the hard-won gains of a life of toil. Behind these 
passions are a silent energy of will and a conscience of indomitable 
rectitude. He deliberately cheats the dealer to whom he sells his cattle, 
heavv with the water they had drunk when artificially maddened with 
thirst, but it is for Loo’s sake, who needs a “ pianner ’’—vain 

pleasure-loving Loo—and the old man deals fair and straight at least 
with God, the just and awful Judge. To Him alone in the silence of 
the night, kneeling in the ice-cold water, with words of faithful 
explanation rather than of penitence, the Elder grows articulate : 
** You see my heart, O God! and you know I'll go on cheatin’ ef 
that’ll get Loo what she wants. An’ so I’ve come down hyar to say 
that Loo ain’t with me in the cheatin’; it’s all my sin. I know you 
punish sin. The stiff-necked sinner ought to be punished. Wall, I’ll 
take the punishment. Put it right on me—that’s justice! But, O 
Lord! leave Loo out; she don't know nothin’ about it.” It is a 
revelation to the young Bostonian schoolmaster, Bancroft, with 
his conventional standards of conduct, his thin moral ideality, 
his book-learning, and his idle sense of superiority, to see the 
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depths of nature opened before him, and to feel the glow of 
those fires that for forty years had been banked up in the Elder’s 
self-continent soul. For the rest, Conklin manifests himself only by 
deeds ; and even in action he has no rhetorical affluence; he just does 
the necessary deed, no more, and he takes no pride in it. A 
formidable, silent man, whose neighbourhood makes his weak wife 
dwindle, “‘as a shrub pales and dies away under the branches of a 
great tree,” till the querulous woman becomes no more than an un- 
comfortable shadow in her own house; a formidable silent hero when 
Custer’s cavalry ride in to break down the fences surrounding the 
corn which he had planted in the Indian reserve, and the old man 
stands by his crops, shot-gun in hand, with the long upper lip coming 
farther down and giving an expression of obstinate resolve to the hard, 
tanned face. No doubt there was an Elder Conklin, or more than one, 
among the embattled farmers at Lexington that April day of 1775. 
“*Mr. Conklin,’ exclaimed the lieutenant, moving forward, ‘this is 
pure foolishness ; we’re twelve to one, and we’re only soldiers and 
have to obey orders. I’m sorry, but I must do my duty.’ ‘ That’s 
so,’ said the Elder, lowering his gun deliberately. ‘That’s so, I 
guess. You hev your duty—p’r’aps I hev mine.’” Of such grit are 
rail-splitting heroes made. 

The Rev. John Letgood is of other and softer fibre. His is the 
rich, pleasure-loving, sensitive, artistic temperament, sensual, yet with 
velleities towards saintliness, and “dearly loving to play le beau réle, 
even at the cost of his self-interest.” Mr. Harris’s study is in the 
processes of self-deception. Deacon Hooper’s young wife, with her 
sinuous grace of figure, her lovely brown eyes, red lips, and full white 
throat, her coquettish glances, her ambiguous words, her irritating 
evasiveness, has roused a turmoil in her pastor's senses ; for in Kansas 
City, and in the Baptist Church, a Western Vivien or Cressida, if 
woman be woman, may perchance be found. The call to the second 
church in Chicago, with six thousand dollars a year, summons the 
orator to what divines in their farewell addresses describe as a larger 
sphere of duty in the Lord’s vineyard. Shall the vine-dresser accept 
the call? He must seek for guidance at the foot of the Great White 
Throne, and incidentally also at the dainty feet of Mrs. Hooper. But 
it is neither divine illumination nor feminine coquetry which at the 
critical moment determines the result: it is the preacher’s esthetic 
feeling for the needs of the situation. He could announce his 
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departure from Kansas City in a sermon on the text, “Feed my 
sheep”; but his hearers would be keen to detect “ high-falutin’ 
bunkum,” and a discourse on the duty of accepting ten thousand 
dollars a year could hardly be one of his great sermons. He elects, as 
orator, the divine réle of self-sacrifice, gives forth the text, “‘ For who- 
soever will save his life shall lose it,” thrills his audience with a sense 
of the moral sublime, draws tears and sobs from the more demonstra- 
tive sex, and awes the hard men of business in his renunciation of three 
thousand added dollars by an uncanny sense of miracle. And mean- 
while, white-throated, red-lipped Mrs. Hooper awaits him in the 
shadow. Mr. Harris does not conduct his self-deceiver down the 
maelstrém ; it is enough to place him in the outer whirl. At the last 
moment we see his frail bark sucked towards the rock of the Kansas 
syren. The writer indulges in no reflections, moral or ironical. We 
are moved to exclaim, “‘ The pity of it!” for Letgood is hardly a hypo- 
crite ; he is rather a rhetorician and self-deceived. But it is wiser to 
refrain from useless exclamation, and content ourselves with the 
parsimonious comment, ‘‘ That is so.” 

I care less for Gulmore, the boss-chief pillar of society in Tecumseh, 
Nebraska, and his overthrow of that enemy of the people, the idealist 
professor. Yet Mr. Harris is happy in refusing to take sides among 
his characters, and in meting out justice to all. Gulmore wasa big 
man, and had earned a certain right to boss Tecumseh. Perhaps 
Professor Roberts had better have kept his social and political virtue 
to himself; perhaps there was something crude in the originality of 
his civic purity; perhaps, on the other hand, Western politics would 
gain by a more frequent intrusion of indignant virtue. Anyhow, 
Gulmore knew how to sit firm in the saddle, and when Roberts carried 
his tyrannous forehead and his indignant virtue to Yale, I dare say he 
began to follow Matthew Arnold in condemning the mania for giving 
an immediate political and practical application to all the fine ideas of 
the reason. After her glow of exaltation in her lover’s chivalry had 
subsided it is too likely that May Hutchings, in her réle of counsellor 
and worldly guide to her idealist husband, encouraged him in the 
wisdom of not going quite so far, not being quite so frank, and of not 
making more enemies than was necessary. Mr. Harris’s report con- 
cerning one-half of the human species is not altogether encouraging. 
No doubt his women are women, but they do not exhaust the repre- 
sentatives of womanhood. That, indeed, were too much to ask of 
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him ; and when I have made acquaintance with Loo Conklin and 
Mrs. Hooper, with Ida Gulmore and May Hutchings, I like to 
remember that the world of art includes also a Beatrice and an 
Imogen, or even an Anne Elliot and a Lucy Snowe. 


EDWARD DOWDEN. 


Il. 


HE manner or technical element in Mr. Harris’s stories seems to 

me beyond criticism. The severity with which he confines 
himself to saying things, instead of talking about them, is wholly 
admirable. Kipling never did anything better than the two short 
stories, ‘‘ Eatin’ Crow” and “The Best Man in Garotte,” that is to 
say, the kind of thing—which was thoroughly worth doing—could 
no: have been done better. The interest is human and heroic, and the 
execution perfect. 

Another story, that of “‘The Sheriff and his Partner,” seems to 
me to fulfil the conditions of the best literature by the way it represents 
a really heroic mode of acting among men of a very low and narrow 
code of honour, thus affording that glimpse of faithfulness to an idea 
of the infinite which seems to me to be the constituent element of all 
true art. 

For the public it strikes me that ‘‘ A Modern Idyll” requires some hint 
of explanation. The reader is not quite sure whether the author’s 
intention is that of deadly sarcasm in representing a state of things in 
comparison with which Dante’s and Swedenborg’s hells are pleasant 
to contemplate. Yet I doubt—yes, more than doubt—whether this 
actual hell, this putrid pool iridescent with the cant of Pietism and 
steaming with the profanation of divine names and ideas, is not too 
horrible to be exposed as Mr. Harris has exposed it. For hours 
after reading it I felt shocked and sickened as I do not remember to 
have been by any other writing. I cannot think that anything but 
evil can come to the ordinary reader of it. 

But what strikes me above all is the wonderful finish which has 
been given to materials which I should before have considered in- 
capable of such finish—materials which I cannot help regarding as, 
in the main, unworthy of such literary heroism as the author has 
shown in his work. It requires an eye which has been sharpened 
by a life devoted to finish of expression to discern how great 
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and vigorous have been the labour and faculty expended in this 
volume. 

It is a work of real and rare genius, greatly, to my thinking, 
misapplied. Morbid anatomy, except in so far as it helps by contrast 
to glorify health, has no place in true art ; and avery large proportion 
of this book is devoted to morbid anatomy without any adequate 
presentation of the contrast of health. Moreover, the irony of the 
work is so delicate and reticent that few readers will discern its 
presence, and to those who do not discern the irony the effect of the 
book will be malefic. 

The rubies and emeralds of life are the alone proper objects and the 
alone capable recipients of such polish as Mr. Harris endeavours to 
give to blocks of sandstone. 

COVENTRY PATMORE. 





THE FIRST STONE. 


HE soul of John Arbery was filled with a spirit of ineffable 
complacency. 

He had just been elected Chairman of the Lunchester Branch of 
the Church Missionary Society, and as he walked homeward under 
the stars he sang for very lightness of heart. It is true his singing was 
but a nasal hum, and that his refrain was the tune of a Revivalist 
hymn. Nevertheless, he was singing, and that fact alone was 
indubitable proof of the mightiness of his jubilation; for John Arbery 
was not given to indulgence in the more amiable weaknesses, He was 
a man with pronounced religious views. He was a teetotaler and 
a “‘sidesman.” His metier was the government of children. Every 
Sunday morning he expounded the Scriptures to a wriggling score of 
them in a dingy schoolroom ; every Sunday evening he marshalled 
them in rows at the back of the church, and prodded them with the 
muddy end of an umbrella when they pandered to their carnal lusts 
with toffee. On local committees, in philanthropic enterprises, at 
getting up a subscription or putting down a troupe of the devil's agents 
in the guise of strolling players, he was ever to the fore. No layman 
in Lunchester had half his influence or was more frequently referred 
to in the local journals. 

**And now I’m Chairman of the C.M.S.,” he ruminated, as he 
turned down the wide, white street in which he lived. ‘I don’t know 
why, but somehow I’ve always wanted to be that ever since I fust took 
an interest in parish affairs. It seems to bring you so hob-and-nob 
like with the big folks at bazaars and teas and things.” 

He lifted the rusty latch of his garden gate, and strode heavily up 
the narrow gravel path. On the threshold of the house he was met by 
his wife. She was a slatternly little woman with a white face and 
round shoulders. 

** Well, how has it gone off?” she inquired. 

“‘T won by thirty-three votes.” 
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She smiled ; but there was a trouble behind her eyes that trans- 
formed the smile into a sorry grimace. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he asked roughly. 

She winced at the sound of his harsh voice, and looked up at him 
with an expression on her face of something more than wifely 
submission. 

“‘ Come into the kitchen,” she said, “‘ and I’ll tell you.” 

He regarded her keenly. ‘It’s that girl again,” he said angrily. 
“‘T can see it in your face.” 

She made no reply, and he followed her into the kitchen and sat 
down before the fire. His wife stood against the wall beside him. 

*€ John,” she said, in a very weak voice, ‘‘ which do you think was 
the best thing that Jesus ever did when He come on the earth to save 
sinners ?” 

Her husband stared at her in some astonishment. 

“I’m surprised at you, Martha,” he said. ‘ There was no best, of 
course—it was all perfect.” 

** Yes, I know that,” she said. ‘‘ Still, there is some things He did 
that seemed kinder than others, isn’t there ?” 

“Certainly not,” John Arbery replied uncompromisingly. ‘ But 
surely you ain’t keeping me from my bed to argue with you about the 
Bible?” 

“No, John. But don’t you really think, now, that the kindest 
thing Jesus ever did was when He protected the fallen woman in the 
Temple, and wrote on the ground ‘ Let him who is without sin throw 
the first stone at her’? ” 

“* You ain’t quoted it right,” said John. 

“‘ But don’t you think it was the best thing He ever did?” 

““No, I don’t. There was no best, I tell you.” 

He turned round sharply. ‘‘ Martha,” he said, slowly rising and 
approaching her, “ what is it you’re going to tell me? Speak up! 
What are you turning as white as death for? What is it?” He 
took her by the arm and shook her. “Is it anything to do with that 
girl? Why don’t you speak? What do you say?” Her white lips 
were moving dumbly. ‘My God!” he cried, releasing her and 
sitting back in his chair, “it can’t be what I’m beginning to think.” 

There was an awful interval of silence. Then John Arbery turned 
round and said in his usual tone, “‘ Come, Martha, out with it!” 

Still his wife was silent. 
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“Is it anything to do with Annie ?” 

“* Yes.” 

He leaped to his feet, and brought his heavy fist down on the table 
with a crash. For an instant he stood wrestling impotently with the 
emotions that held him. Then, “ Is it that?” he asked. 

His wife answered him with her eyes. 

“Tell me all about it,” he said hoarsely. 

“It took place five months ago, when she was staying with her 
aunt. The man isasoldier. He is in India now. She hasn’t heard 
from him for more than three months.” 

John Arbery smiled grimly. ‘‘ Of course not,” he said. ‘‘Go on.” 

“She loved him, John—she must have done. That is her excuse 
—I mean, that is the excuse I make for her.” 

** Where is she, now,” asked Arbery. ‘In bed?” 

** Yes.” 

“Tell her to come downstairs at once.” 

His wife hesitated. ‘‘ John,” she pleaded, “‘ be kind to her. You 
don’t know what it is. It’s her innocence that’s done it; for, say 
what you will, she has always been a good girl; a bit romantic, 
perhaps, but then that’s her prettiness, and fonder of reading than 
household work * 

“Shut up! How dare you tell me what she is. I know her. 
Ain’t she my daughter? And don’t you go making excuses for her. 
She’s a’ idle good-for-nothing hussy, and always has been! Who was 
it wouldn’t teach in the Sunday school because it made her head ache ? 
Why, her, Annie. Who was it wouldn’t wear turned dresses, eh ? 
Why, her again. And who wore a fringe at Hobbs’s party unbeknown 
to me or you either? Her! I tell you she’s a child o’ the devil. 
She’s a disgrace to our name!” Here an intense self-pity overcame 
him. “ An’ ter think that I should have strived and struggled to rise 
myself; that I should have pinched and worrited and courted favour 
—and all for this! And just as I was a-getting on so well, too. . 

My God! I feel as if I could smash her! ” 

He made an angry stride towards the door. His wife threw 
herself in his path and wound her arms about his neck. 

“Not now!” she implored him. ‘“ Wait till to-morrow. You'll 
be calmer then, and not so likely to do anything you might have cause 
to be sorry for later on. Not now, John. Listen to me * 

But he put her aside and strode out of the room and upstairs. 
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She ran after him and caught him at the head of the first flight of 
stairs. He was struggling furiously with the fastenings of a door and 
had just burst it open. 

At the sound of his tread the occupant of a little bed that stood 
against the opposite wall had started from her restless sleep. She 
was now sitting up with her face turned towards the door. 

“‘ Get up and dress yourself,” her father said. 

‘John! ” entreated his wife in his ear. 

The girl began to cry feebly. Her eyes were already swollen and 
red, and her mouth drooped pathetically. The light from a small 
oil-lamp near the window shone on her white, glistening arms 
and heavy flowing hair, and accentuated the voluptuousness of her 
form. 

** D’you hear me?” cried her father. ‘‘ Get up and dress yourself. 
Don’t sit there affecting a mock modesty. It don’t become you. 
You’re Annie Arbery, y’know.” 

The girl looked appealingly towards her mother. 

“‘ She’ll dress herself if you'll go away for a minute or two, John,” 
said Mrs. Arbery. 

** T’ll not move from the room,” said John. ‘‘ There’s been enough 
conspiring against me in this house as it is. There ain’t going to be 
any more.” Nevertheless he crossed over to the window and stood 
gloomily gazing out into the night. 

“‘ Are you done ?”’ he asked presently. 

“‘ Very nearly, John. She’s only got her boots. . . . Let me, 
dear,” he heard his wife say. 

“‘ Look here,” he said, confronting the two women with a heavy 
scowl on his flushed face. ‘ There’s to be no more “ dear”-ing of 
that girl, Martha. Remember that. Is she ready? Tell her to put 
on her hat and jacket, then. She’s got to take a long journey.” 

“With you, John ?” his wife asked timidly. 

‘No. Alone she’s got to take it. Run and get her things, I want 
to talk to her.” 

Mrs. Arbery faltered. ‘‘ You—you,” she stammered. 

“Well?” ; 

‘You'll be kind to her while I’m gone? You won’t use her rough ? 
Remember she’s ¥ 

‘“‘ Martha, I’ve got a good memory. Go and get her things.” 

Mrs. Arbery left the room. 
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“IT say, you!” cried John Arbery, addressing his daughter. ** Listen 
to me.” 


** Yes, father.” 


** You’re to leave this house and never to come back again. You're 
to leave it at once, you understand; and if your mother asks you any 
questions you’re to let her think you're only going to be away for a 
little while. That’s all I’ve got to say to you. Come here.” 

She approached, him trembling. He felt in his pocket and drew 
out a handful of silver and one gold piece. 

“*That’s all the ready money I’ve got,” he said, throwing it on the 
bed. ‘Take it and make the best use of it youcan. Buy matches 
with it or something. Remember, you'll never get any more from me 
when that’s gone.” 


The girl gathered up the coins and put them in her pocket. As 
she did so her mother reappeared. 
Ten minutes later she went away with her unborn baby under her 


heart, and her parents, standing together at the garden gate, saw the 
darkness swallow her. . 











LADIES AS CHESS-PLAYERS. 


PROBLEM No. 21. 
By Mrs. W. J. Barrp. 




















BLACK.—Six Pieces. 
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WHITE.—Twelve Pieces. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
PROBLEM No. 22. 

By Mrs. RowLanp. 
BLACK.—Six Pieces. 
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White to play and mate in two moves. 


N all branches of the game, 
ladies have given proof 
that they possess both the 
talent and ability to master 
Chess, and to excel in it. 
Ladies are expert problem 


\7a 

BZ YZ,\\ solvers, and a few have shown 

,=“|| themselves to be good com- 
posers, as may be seen from 

NS} 


the two accompanying pretty 
| problems by Mrs. Baird and 
Mrs. Rowland. Nearly every- 


‘| one has seen ladies playing 
|| chess in drawing-rooms. 
|| of us may know that in con- 


Few 


nection with the Counties 
Chess Association there are 
tournaments for ladies, which 
are usually well attended. 
There is a ladies’ chess circle 
in Brighton, and occasionally 
a lady has sufficient fortitude 
to brave the smoky atmos- 


Z,\\ phere and the sullenness of 


temper inseparable from chess 
matches, and grace such an 
event with her presence as a 
player. But to see two ladies 
engaging in a right down 
serious set match, recorded 
regularly by the Press, and to 
see these ladies play the close 
openings usual in match play, 
as if to the profession born, 
is indeed an advance in the 
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practice of the game by lady enthusiasts. Such a match is now 
being played at New York, the combatafhts being Mrs. Worrall 
and Mrs. Showalter. The first game of this noteworthy contest 
is a careful, deliberate, and hard-fought battle, which would do 
credit to many a minor master, Mrs. Worrall certainly show- 
ing greater enterprise and readiness. She obtained the best 
game by very fine play, but rather hurriedly gave up the exchange 
on her thirtieth move. Mrs. Worrall lost simply because her 
opponent possesses greater capacity for taking pains. This is evident 
from comparing the time used by both ladies—Mrs. Worrall, two 
hours; Mrs. Showalter, four hours ten minutes. An extra hour’s 
deliberation devoted to the game would, no doubt, deservedly have 
secured the victory for Mrs. Worrall. . It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the latter lady is by a great many years the senior of 
Mrs. Showalter, and youth will tell—especially in procuring mates. 
First game of a match of seven games up, played November 5th, 
at New York, between Mrs. Worrall and Mrs. Showalter :— 
White. Black. White. Black. 
Mrs. WoRRALL. Mrs. SHOWALTER. | Mrs. WoRRALL. Mrs. SHOWALTER. 
P—O 4 P—O4 35 B—Kt 4 Kt x Kt P 
Kt—K B 3 Kt—K B 3 36 Kt x Kt R x Kt 
P—K 3 37 K—B2 
P—B 4 38 K—B 3 
Kt x P 39 K—Kt 4 
Pz? 40 K—B5 
—R 4 41 KxP 
t—O B 3 42 P—Kt 4 
OxkKt- 43 P—Kt 3 
B—K 2. 44 P—Kt 5 ch 
Castles. 45 P—O7 


~ 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Castles 
P—O R 3 
P—K R 3 
o- 2 

t—R 2 
P—B 4 
B—B 3 
BxB 
PxP 

R—K 1 
RK 2 
Kt—B 3 
K R—K 1 
P—K R4 
R—K 4 
RxKP 
RxR 
PxP 
RxB 
= 


5 ch 
DS 
x 
—Q 6 


P—B 3 


P—K Kt4 . 


B—O 2 
B—K 1 
B—Kt 3 
B—K 5 
B—Q 3 


—Kt 1 
O—O Kt 3 
Px 
Kt—B 2 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
} 62 
| 63 
| 64 
65 


66 B— 


|% 


K—K 4 
B—B 8 
B—Kt 4 
B—B 8 
B—Kt 4 
B—B 8 
BxP 
K—Q 4 
K—B 4 
B—B 3 
K—Kt 4 
K—Kt 3 
B—R 8 
B—Kt 2 
P—R 4 
KxP 
K—R 3 
K—R 2 
B—R 3 ch 
B—Kt 2 ch 
O04 
Resigns. 2 hrs. 


R—K B6 
P—Kt 4 ch 
R—B 8 
K—Q 4 
K—K5 
K—0O 6 
Px Pch 
K—B 5 
R—B 2 
K—Kt 5 
K—B 6 
K—B 7 
R—B 5 

4 hrs. 10 m. 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No Ig. 
Any move. 2 mates accordingly. 
- SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 20. 
Any move. 2 mates accordingly. 
I. GUNSBERG. 


1 B—K2 


1R—-Q5 








